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1. Aldrich, V. C. Are there vague sense-data? 
Mind, 1934, 43, 477-482.—A criticism of the position 
held by Price in his book Perception with regard to the 
question whether sense data can be said to be vague 
or clear. Price holds that these notions apply to the 
perceptual act, not to the sense data. The author 
maintains that sense data are themselves vague in 
certain respects, i.e., they may be indeterminate with 
respect to certain properties. This position explains 
error and resolves some issues raised by epistemolog- 
ical dualism.— H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 

2. Alengry, —. Psychologie descriptive et appli- 
quée. (Descriptive and applied psychology.) Paris: 
Librairie d’éducation nationale, 1933. Pp. 664.— 
lhe term descriptive and applied psychology, accord- 
ing to the author, should denote what education has 
aright to expect from psychology. Psychology should 
not merely offer education a collection of presumably 
fixed bodies of information, but should supply a 
means for formulating a taste for the things of the 
spirit, a training of the inner life and the power of 
reflection, and, finally, a method by which children 
could be observed and studied. In brief, psychology 
should be understood as 4 means of guidance for 
education.— if. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3. Beauverie, J., Roman, E., Gauthier, A., Corman, 
L., Collin, R., Cuenot, L., Chatellier, L. J., De Mont- 
chenil, R. P., Viret, J., Merle, P., Monchanin, —, 
Thooris, A., & Aron, M. Formes, vie et pensée. 
(Forms, life and thought.) Lyon: Groupe lyonnais 
d'études méd., phil., et biol., 1933. Pp. 422. 20 fr.— 
The Lyonnais faculty group has planned as an objec- 
tive to make a yearly study of a single important 
question which is to include the fields of biology, 
philosophy, medicine, psychology, ethics, and meta- 
physics, and for each of the fields a number of qualified 
specialists are to be chosen to discuss the question 
from their various points of view. The subject of 
this volume is divided into three parts. The first 
covers the general biological problems (crystalline 
forms and organic bodies, the lower forms of life, 
systematization of forms, embryonic forms, mor- 
phology and adaptation, forms and endocrines, and 
forms and function). The second part treats of 
human morphology (phases of individual biological 
development, and forms and character). The third 
part surveys the sociological, philosophical, and 
religious problems (the essential biological conditions 
of underlying forms of animal society, and the bio- 
logical and social bonds in forms of religious life).— 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4. Bisbee, E. Knowledge by fiat. J. Phil., 1934, 

31, 400-408.—C. I. Lewis in Mind and the World 
Order offers the view that each mind forms at will its 


own a priori. Some of the categories thus created 
find application in the real world, others enter into 
conceptual schemes having no relevance to existence. 
This theory avoids the difficulties of an innate a 
priori but raises other problems. Why, on the basis 
of chance, are such a large percentage of concepts 
applicable to nature? And how, if the external world 
is a chaos, can any system of concepts be applicable? 
On analysis Lewis’ a priori turns out to be distinctly 
a posteriori, and his external chaos to be orderly. 
These new paradoxes of an empirical a priori and an 
orderly chaos are accounted for by the assumption 
of ‘‘a primal similarity of human animals and of their 
interests and experiments,” a fact which Lewis de- 
clares to be a miracle. The net result is a sense of 
futility in trying to escape from old problems by the 
avenue of new paradoxes miraculously supported.— 
E. T. Mitchell (Cincinnati). 


5. Demos, R. Eros. J. Phil., 1934, 31, 337-345.— 
Eros in Plato is the principle of relationship between 
the unlimited and the limit. The unlimited is the 
indefinite or formless flux, bits of matter, mind, 
appetite, etc., without order. Limit is definiteness of 
form and structure, i.e., universals or ideas. God 
created the world by imposing order on chaos, limit 
on the unlimited. Eros is the author of the mixture, 
and hence of the world. Eros is desire, i.e., love of 
beauty and of the good, being thus intermediate 
between ignorance and wisdom, mortal and divine, 
etc. Eros is also the descent or devolution. The 
unlimited and the limit have being not as independent 
entities, but as poles in a process or activity of which 
the moving principle is Eros.—E. T. Mitchell (Cin- 
cinnati). 

6. De Sanctis, S. So-called ‘‘reactions” in char- 
acterology and psychiatry. Character & Pers., 1934, 
3, 40-53.—The term reaction, which had its origin in 
physics, can be employed in normal psychology, 
psychiatry and characterology only when its signifi- 
cance is clearly defined and circumscribed. At best, 
however, reactions do not constitute the whole or 
even the greater portion of differential psychology, 
either in the normal or in the psychopathic individual. 
There are also direct or?spontaneous psychic actions 
which must be considered.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


7. Dotterer, R. H. The operational test of meaning- 
lessness. Monist, 1934, 44, 231-237.—The operational 
theory of meaning holds that concepts are synony- 
mous with their corresponding sets of operations. The 
truth or error of a proposition may be deduced from 
the operations inherent in its terms. The author 
inquires as to whether a test of meaninglessness is 
also involved, and finds precedent among physicists 
for supplementing the actual iwith an indefinite num- 
ber of ideal, imaginary or hypothetical operations the 
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genesis of which he describes under six heads. Ac- 
cepting ideal operations as valid, it is possible to 
rehabilitate certain apparently meaningless concepts 
and problems of physics, e.g. the concept of absolute 
simultaneity and the attempt to define the position 
and velocity of an infinitely small particle. The 
range of permissible operations must increase in meta- 
physics or psychological realities must be denied. 
Logical or operational tests of meaninglessness often 
lead to dogmatism or mysticism.—C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 

8. Forbes, M. L. H. An arrangement of printing- 
cubes with combined ink-pad and type-cell. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1934, 44, 437-439.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

9. Frank, L. K. Causation: an episode in the 
history of thought. J. Phil., 1934, 31, 421-428. 
Causation, once used as a weapon against all forms 
of animism, is now used cautiously in physics or 
avoided. The clue to understanding events lies, not 
in relations of antecedent and consequent, but in 
space-time configurations of points. Successful in 
the science of kinematics, the principle of causation 
is apt to be misleading in biological and social sci- 
ences where organisms are involved. Here the selec- 
tivity of the organism is relevant, the release or 
transfer of energy depending on some trigger-like 
mechanism. Hence attention is directed not so much 
to the effective cause, which is insignificant, as to the 
structure of the system. If extended to psychology 
and the other social sciences this method of investiga- 
tion would prove particularly fruitful.—E. T. Mitchell 
(Cincinnati). 

10. Goldsmith, M. L. Franz Anton Mesmer; a 
history of Mesmerism. Garden City: Doubleday, 
1934. Pp. 308. $2.50.—A biography of the founder 
of modern psychotherapy, which traces the history 
of Mesmerism from the faith healings of Jesus to the 
eighteenth-century Viennese doctor.—R. R. Wii- 
loughby (Clark). 

11. Guilford, J. P. Laboratory studies in psy- 
chology. New York: Holt, 1934. Pp. 289. $1.40.— 
This manual is so constructed that the student can 
write most of his reports on its sheets. All the pages 
are perforated, so that they can be removed, and 
pages of graph paper, question blanks, etc., are in- 
serted in places appropriate for the records of each 
experiment. There are 40‘ studies, most of which 
include several problems, although each study is 
intended for one laboratory period. The first 3 studies 
are methodological; then there are 2 on individual 
differences, 4 on personality traits, 2 on the nervous 
system, 1 on reflex action, 3 on affection and emotion, 
8 on learning and memory, 2 on action, 4 on vision, 
2 on cutaneous sensitivity, 2 on audition, 4 on atten- 
tion and observation, 1 on diagnostic association, 
and 2 on higher mental processes. At the back of the 
manual are 12 appendices containing some question- 
naires, blanks for responses, etc., which must not be 
seen until the students are ready to perform the 
experiment. There are a number of illustrations of 
apparatus, charts, graphs, Many tables of 
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standard results for the different experiments are 
offered; some are reprinted from original articles in 
the literature, while others are the averages of the 
results obtained by students in the laboratory at 
Nebraska. References are given at the end of each 
study.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

12. Hodes, C. Specific quality. J. Phil., 1934, 31, 
345-352.—The same specific quality can be situated 
in the same space at different times or in different 
parts of space at the same time. Specific qualities are 
therefore universal, having being only when and where 
they exist in the natural world. ‘‘Specific qualities 
are universal, eternal in the sense of universal, sub- 
sistent in the sense of universal, capable of ingression 
and exemplification only metaphorically, presupposed 
by their defining class, in certain cases mind-de- 
pendent, but never mental, and last, dynamic in that 
they often induce at a distance and without energetic 
transaction purposive action in human beings.”’— 
E. T. Mitchell (Cincinnati). 

13. Holt, E. B. The argument for sensationism as 
drawn from Dr. Berkeley. Psychol. Rev., 1934, 41, 
509-533.—The argument for sensationism is that 
nothing can ever be immediately present to the mind 
except percepts and images, and since these are con 
veyed only through the senses, they must be con- 
structed out of bundles of sensations, and there can 
be no immediate intercourse of mind and object 
This is the basis of all modern idealism. But the 
argument possesses the following defects: First, it 
disproves itself, because the very demonstration ot 
sensations requires the assumption of sense organs and 
stimulus objects. Second, in reducing physical ob- 
jects to sensations, the sensationist omits the most 
real property of those objects, viz., their organization 
and flux. This, the author believes, reflects the 
essentially introvert character of the philosopher, who 
is setting up for himself a barrier against reality by 
ignoring its most vital aspects. Against this passive 
theory of mental content the author presents a motor- 
recreation theory of mind. What the organism does 
is its consciousness or mind. But since thinking works 
by analogies, the sensationists with their very limited 
recreation of reality have been trapped into the 
fallacy of sensationism, by three casual analogies; 
(1) that sensations are entities, (2) that they are 
samples of physical objects, and (3) that the mind 
constructs its world out of such disorganized chaotic 
units. The author urges that philosophers and 
psychologists unite in abandoning sensationism for 


"a better understanding of mind.—A. G. Bills (Chi- 


cago). 


14. Jacks, L. P. The revolt against mechanism. 
New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 77. $1.00.—Man 
reacts against the uniformity of mechanisms and of 
systems, yet may attain a higher freedom by using 
and dominating them. The idea of an indeterminate 
universe is gaining favor. In the moral and religious 
world, to love one’s enemies and thus to transform 
them into friends is to free one's self from reacting 
instinctively and mechanically by irritation and acts 
of violence. Science discovers general truths and con- 
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structs formulas to serve as safe guides, but the 
unknown and the uncertain gives interest to living 
and stimulates to effort. Science may dominate 
the mechanical habits of home and vocational living, 
hut leisure, art, human associations and religion 
must be free from mechanical domination.—E. A. 
Kirkpatrick (Leominster, Mass.) 


15. Jensen, P. Kausalitét, Biologie und Psy- 


chologie. (Causality, biology and _ psychology.) 
Erkenntnis, 1934, 4, 165-214.- Recently several 
ivsicists (Bohr, Jordan, Planck) and a biologist 


} 

i 

(Bertalanfly) have raised the question of the im- 
Heisenberg indeterminacy relation- 
ship for problems of biology and psy chology. Jensen 
critic izes these writers on the following grounds: The 
Heisenberg relationship is simply a methodological 
matter. One can still affirm the principle of deter- 
minism, and the ‘‘Laplacian spirit’’ would still be able 
to. predict the future from the complete knowledge 
of the present. Criticisms of biological and psycho- 
logical determinism from the standpoint of quantum 
physics are hence invalid. The difficulties of intro- 
spection, Mendelian genetics, freedom of the will, 
and vitalism are discussed, and in no one of them is a 
really valid argument against psychological and 
biological determinism found. Our best procedure, 
then, is to affirm the principle of determinism in 
biological science.—J. F. Brown (KXansas). 


16. Jordan, P. Quantenphysikalische Bemerkun- 
gen zur Biologie und Psychologie. (Remarks from 
the standpoint of quantum physics on biology and 
psychology.) Erkenntnis, 1934, 4, 215-252.—An 
answer by Jordan to the critique of Jensen (see IX: 
15). Jordan claims that the Heisenberg relationship 
has more than methodological importance, in that 
indeterminacy is an objective property of micro- 
physical events and that even the ‘Laplacian spirit”’ 
would be able only to arrive at probability predictions 
in quantum physics. From this standpoint most of 
the problems handied by Jensen are discussed and 
the attempt is made to limit psychological and bio- 
logical determinism.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


17. Kreezer, G., Coakley, J. D., & Dallenbach, 
K. M. A thyratron chronaximeter: its operation and 
calibration. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 641-647.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


18. Kroh, O. Gemeinschaftspsychologie und Ge- 
meinschaftserziehung. (Social psychology and social 
education.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1934, 35, 233-265.— 
A report on the 14th congress of the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fiir Psychologie. Occupying a prominent place 
on the program were problems of performance, the 
environment theory, the modern German race, and 
heredity investigations from the point of view of a 
practical popular anthropology and pedagogy. These 
trends were especially apparent in the lectures of 
Felix Krueger, Oswald Kroh, E. Voegelin, W. Hell- 
pach, and E. R. Jaensch, who read a paper on the 
differentiation between “lytic S-structures’”’ and 
highly valuable, culture-demanding “‘I-types.’’- 
D. Krieger (Leipzig). - 
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, & others. Les rythmes 
et la vie. (Rhythms and life.) Lyon: Edition du 
groupe lyonnais d'études méd., phil., et biol., 1934. 
Pp. 262. 15 fr.—The book is a collection of 98 studies 
written by nine authors on the above subject. Among 
the ones of particular importance to psychologists 
are the following: Duprat on the cosmic influx and the 
life of man; Laignel-Lavastine on sympathetic and 
endocrine activity from the point of view of individual 
rhythms; Biot on sexual activity; Mentré on social 
and historical rhythms; and Abbé Monchanin on the 
rhythms of the life of the soul—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


20. Lewin, K. Der Richtungsbegriff in der Psy- 
chologie. Der spezielle und allgemeine hodologische 
Raum. (The concept of direction in psychology. 
Special and general hodological space.) Psychol. 
Forsch., 1934, 19, 249-299.— Lewin attempts to arrive 
at an exact mathematical definition for the direction 
of psychological activities and more particularly the 
direction of forces (vectors) in the psychological field. 
Hodological space is space in which the direction from 
a to b is defined by the initial differential of the dis- 
tinctive (ausgeseichnet) path from a to b (distinctive 
in the sense of being the path of least action, maximal 
action, shortest time, etc.). In special hodological 
space there is independence of the degree of structure 
of the spatial regions involved, in gene ‘ral hodological 
space dependence on this factor. The psychological 
life-space (Lebensraum) is a general hodological space, 
which shows certain relativities. Hodological space 
furnishes us.wWith the geometrical concepts for the 
beginning of an exact mathematics of psycho-dy- 
namics and social dynamics.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

21. Lindworsky, J. Das Seelenleben des Mensch- 
en. Eine Ejinfiihrung in die Psychologie. (The 
mental life of man. An introduction to psycho logy.) 
Bonn: Hanstein, 1934. Pp. 68. RM 2.20, 2.40.— he 
attempt is made to answer the three questions ol 
mankind concerning the mind, its being, its origin 
and its future.—J. Lindworsky (Prague). 


22. Messer, A. Psychologie. (Psychology.) (Sth 
rev. ed.) Leipzig: Meiner, 1934. Pp. xi + 383. 
RM. 7.50.—This textbook is an exposition of the 
scientific psychology of today and by a long bib- 
liography makes the reader acquainted with special 
investigations. The purpose of the new edition was 
to discuss the problems in detail from an organic 
holistic view, without neglecting the older type ol 
investigation which concerned elements and combina- 
tions of elements. Guided by the idea of the whole, 
the field of psychology was enlarged to the field of 
anthropology. Both typology and characterology are 
discussed, as well as the problem of the relation be- 
tween mind and body. The human being is not con- 
sidered as isolated, but as a member of a community 
representing a certain culture. Culture is considered 
also from a philosophical point of view and the rela- 
tions between psychology and philosophy are dis- 
cussed. It is shown in what way psychological ques- 
tions of fact are to be distinguished from philosophical 
questions of validity.—A. Messer (Giessen). 


19. Laignel-Lavastine, - 
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23. Minkowski, E. Le temps vécu. Etudes 
phénoménologiques et psychopathologiques. (Time 
as experienced. Phenomenological and psychopath- 
ological studies.) Paris: D’Artrey, 1934. Pp. 402. 
50 fr.—Time appears to the author, on the one hand, 
as an irrational phenomenon, contrary to every con- 
ceptual formula; however, on the other hand, its 
representation takes on very naturally the aspect of 
a straight line. Accordingly, Minkowski believes 
that certain phenomena must exist which can be inter- 
polated and graduated between the forms time and 
space. The book is divided into two parts. The first 
(six chapters) consists of a treatise on the temporal 
aspects of life (the end and essential elements in the 
quality of time, vital contacts with reality, the future, 
the past, etc.). The second covers the spatio-tem- 
poral structure of mental disorders (seven chapters) 
and treats schizophrenia, manic-depressive states, 
psychopathology of space as experienced, the problem 
of hallucination in relation to the space problem, etc. 
Bibliographic footnotes are given.—M. HH. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

24. Moore, T. V. Formal causality and the analysis 
of mental life. J. educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 401-421.- 
It is pointed out ‘‘that efficient and instrumental 
causality explain individual effects and that the law 
of chance explains the form of distribution in accord- 
ance with the law of error; but the original fact that 
the effects are distributed about a definite mean is 
not explained by efficient and instrumental causality, 
nor by the law of chance, nor by all these factors com- 
bined, and can only be explained by a formal cause 
which directs the activity of efficient causes to a 
definite end."’ A monistic hypothesis which attempts 
to explain measurable events by a number of identical 
causes is shown to be untenable. A _ pluralistic 
hypothesis is possible and according to it “‘all correla- 
tions may be explained by the percentage of overlap 
in the causes involved.”” A formula for the correlation 
of general factors is applied to already published data 
on character traits and general intelligence. It is 
found that, ‘‘though two groups of tests may be con- 
figured by one and the same formal cause or general 
factor, the ultimate configured causes do not entirely 
overlap."’"—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

25. Musgrave, H., & Metfessel, M. A Rochelle- 
salt-crystal motor used as an oscillograph. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 647-650.—D. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

26. Reilly, G. C. The psychology of Saint Albert 


the Great compared with that of Saint Thomas. © 


Univ., 1934. Pp. 95 + x. 
thesis deals with authoritative 
editions, the comments of Christian fathers and 
Arabian texts of Plato and Aristotle. St. Albert 
believed man was part spiritual and part corporal, 
but this was not a monistic union. Free choice was a 
special faculty derived from elements of the reason 
and the will, yet it was distinct from both intellect 
and will. While St. Thomas was but !ittle interested 


Washington: Catholic 
$1.25.—This doctor's 


in the physical basis of psychology, St. Albert’s psy- 
chology was essentially physiological. 
(Stoneham, Mass.) 


—J. P. Hylan 
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27. Reinmuth, O. W. Greek contributions to the 
terminology of psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1934, 41, 
412-423.—-Psvchology is greatly indebted to Greek 
for its technical vocabulary, not only for words found 
in a strictly psychological vocabulary, but words in 
related fields of philosophy, physiology, medicine 
biology, etc. Two conclusions are drawn; one that 
students of psychology should familiarize themselves 
with Greek roots, and the other that in constructing 
new concepts and technical terms psychology should 
follow the practice of other sciences of creating new 

Greek compounds with which to label them, becaus¢ 
this makes them more precise and less subject to th 
ambiguity attaching to familiar words.—A. G. Bil/ 
(Chicago). 

28. Rice, P. B. On the nature of reference. / 
Phil., 1934, 31, 543-551.—We distinguish three terms 
in the knowledge situation, the external object, the 
datum or sign, and the interpretation. The relatior 
between object and datum is, presumably, causal 
the complex relation between datum and interpreta- 
tion is meaning; that between interpretation and 
external object is reference. Current theories fre 
quently confuse meaning and reference. Positivism 
confines itself to datum and interpretation; prag 
matism treats the object as a “brute existent’”’ which 
starts the knowing process, but describes all the late: 
phases of the act in terms of meaning; Ogden and 
Richards explain reference as a backward reading of 
the causal sequence from interpretation to sign to 
external object. All these views fall back on an un 
knowable *hing-in-itself. Critical realism carries 
reference outside the psychological field, but its treat 
ment of reference in terms of essence raises other 
difficulties. It is suggested that the solution of the 
problem of reference may begin by taking seriousl 
the distinction between primary and_ secondary 
| i Mitchell (Cincinnati). 

29. Skaggs, E. B. The limitations of scientific 
psychology as an applied or practical science. /Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1934, 41, 572-576.—The author agrees 
with Klein that technical scientific psychology is 
woefully inadequate to answer the larger problems of 
human nature and life. But, whereas Klein concludes 
that this calls for greater allegiance to loose experi- 
ential phenomena by scientific psychology, Skaggs 
concludes that experimental psychology, to be sci- 
entific, must remain aloof from life situations, must 
beware about generalizing from data, and therefor 
that scientific psychology can never be of much 
practical value. Unlike physics or chemistry, its data 
are so complicated that generalization is, and always 
will be, impossible.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

30. Sloniewska, H. W_ sprawie interpretacji 
objaw6w przezy€ psychicznych. (On the question of 
the interpretation of the manifestations of mental 
experiences.) KAwart. psychol., 1934, 5, 402-442.—A 
distinction is made between primary and secondary 
sources of interpreting the manifestations of mental 
experiences. Secondary sources are the ones more 
usually employed, such as the recording of phy siologi- 
cal changes as correlates of mental experiences, 
analogy with one’s own mental experiences, or in- 
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ference as to the nature of mental content from prior 
knowledge of the nature of the stimulus applied. 
Primary sources are intuition and information or 
verbal report from the subject. Intuition is a source 
that has been particularly neglected and which the 
author feels needs more careful consideration.—7. M. 
Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 

31. Smith,G. M. Workbook in psychology. New 
York: Holt, 1934. Pp. 75. $0.45.—Brief essay ques- 
tions or topics for discussion and objective exercises 
are presented under the usual elementary text chapter 
headings for purposes of discussion and review.— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 

32. Sparn, E. Las mfs costosas colecciones de 
revistas cientificas: III. Filosofia y psicologia. (The 
most costly collections of scientific periodicals: III. 
Philosophy and psychology.) Rev. Univ. Cordoba, 
1934, 21, 1-9.—Of the 47 philosophical and psycho- 
logical periodicals considered here one was founded 
in the 18th century; 30 in the 19th (19 dealing with 
philosophy and 11 with psychology); and 16 in the 
20th century (4 philosophical and 12 psychological). 
Data concerning the time and place of first publica- 
tion, cost, present monetary value, and person or 
persons who organized the periodicals are presented. 
Of the 23 psychological periodicals considered, 9 are 
published in the German language (Germany and 
Austria), 10 in English (England and the United 
States) and 4 in French (France and Belgium). Of 
these the oldest are: Journal of Mental Science, 
founded in 1853; Zettschrift fiir Vdlkerpsychologie, 
1860; and Psychische Studien, 1874.—R. M. Bellows 
(Ohio State). 

33. Stewart, J. McK. Husserl’s phenomenological 
method. (II). Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1934, 12, 
62-72.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

34. Thomson, H. Einfiihrung in die Psychologie. 
(Introduction to psychology.) Dorpat: Laakmann, 
1932. Pp. 60.—(Not seen). 

35. Waller, W. Insight and scientific method. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1934, 40, 285-297.—According to 
the Gestalt principle of insight the existence of causal 
relations is established through perception and not 
through extra-mental manipulation. Perceptions 
assume the form of configurations, and some degree 
of insight into causal processes is usually involved in 
a perceptual configuration. The essence of scientific 
method is an attempt to obtain insight. This may 
be done by direct study of human and interhuman 
behavior, by studying certain symbols abstracted 
from reality and supposed to stand in a constant 
relation to it, and through sympathetic penetration. 
Che case study is a most useful literary form in con- 
densing and organizing sympatheticinsight. The view 
of scientific method as a struggle to obtain insight 
forces the admission that all science is half art. It 
depends upon perceptions reconstructed and fitted 
together in imagination, upon an artistic re-creation 
ot events. This holds a fortiori for sociology.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

36. Wembridge, E. R. Rats or humans? Occup., 
1934, 13, 102-107.—Through a group of stories about 
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maladjusted college students, the author indicates 
the degree to which the psychology professor is 
neglecting human behavior.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

37. Wheeler, R. H. The ninth annual meeting of 
the Midwestern Psychological Association. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 660-661.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


38. Williams, D. C. Truth, error, and the location 
of the datum. J. Phil., 1934, 31, 428-438.—Regard- 
ing the relation of datum and object there are three 
current theories: psychophysical dualism (datum 
has no spatial location), physical dualism (datum is 
located in the nervous system), physical monism 
(datum is located on the surface of the object). The 
arguments by which each attempts to refute the other 
are weak for the reason that they all rest on the false 
assumption that a conscious content can give an 
account of its own source and nature. Any explana- 
tion of the discrepancies between the conscious field 
and the physical space-time order requires sophisti- 
cated analysis. The problem of the relation of datum 
to object cannot be solved in isolation, but must form 
part of a scientific theory of reality whose test will 
consist in its general adequacy.—E. T. Mitchell 
(Cincinnati). 

39. Williams, D. C. The argument for realism. 
Monist, 1934, 44, 186-209.—Both exponents and 
critics of realism have always preferred any alterna- 
tive to that of regarding it as an inductive hypothesis. 
It has been regarded as a matter of animal faith, an 
instinctive assumption, a postulate, direct perception, 
or datum of immediate knowledge. In none of these 
is there a sound basis for a realistic philosophy. 
They beg the question, while so-called deductive 
arguments for realism drawn chiefly from genetic 
psychology are as unconvincing as the deductive 
arguments for subjectivism. Some of these a priori 
arguments for realism suggest genuine inductive 
evidence, and such evidence is present in any desired 
quantity in spite of the skeptical empiricism of Hume 
and the often anomalous interpretations of certain 
pragmatists. Pragmatic methodology consistently 
followed confirms a realistic metaphysics, while the 
inductive method of science constantly increases the 
probability of realism as a hypothesis.—C. M. 
Diserens (Cincinnati). 


40. Williams, D. C. Scientific method and the 
existence of consciousness. Psychol. Rev., 1934, 41, 
461-479.—An inquiry into the meaning of recent 
ambiguous disputes concerning the reality or scientific 
significance of ‘‘consciousness.’” Some behaviorists 
deny its existence, others merely refuse to admit its 
data. The author finds three possible meanings of 
the term: (1) ‘‘conscious experience in the mass,” 
i.e. sights, sounds, smells, etc.; (2) ‘“‘an abstract 
quality differentiating what is conscious content from 
what is not,’’ and (3) ‘‘the act of ‘consciencing’’’; 
i.e. the process in the individual which conditions the 
occurrence of conscious content. If the first is meant, 
its reality cannot be denied in any conceptual system 
known to common sense, philosophy or science; and 
its privateness or unknowableness is also contradicted 
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by all theories of knowledge. If the second, its 
existence is also undeniable, but it need not be con- 
sidered metaphysically unique. If the third, then to 
deny it would be to deny the other two; but it may 
still be considered a natural function. In general, 
to admit consciousness implies neither psychophysical 
dualism nor the reliability of theintrospective method. 
—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 

41. Zeddies, A. Wérterbuch der Psychologie. (A 
psychological dictionary.) Bad Homburg: Siemens, 
1934. Pp. 164. RM. 4.70.—This dictionary contains, 
besides the purely scientific psychological conceptions 
and expressions, the catchwords concerned in the 
characterological and personality studies; also many 
foreign words applied to human behavior are presented 
and briefly explained. Moreover, medical psychology 
is considered in so far as it touches upon character- 
ology today. Important particulars (e.g., from the 
domain of optical illusions, character diagnosis, and 
intelligence tests) have been compiled into tables.— 
A. Zeddies (Bad Homburg). 

[See also abstracts 59, 75, 110, 115, 229, 259, 328, 

338.) 
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42. Barthel, E. Die Farbenschraube. Vorschlag 
einer internationalem Farbennormung. (The color 
screw. Proposal of an international color standardiza- 
tion.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1933, 63, 215-227.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

43. Bayer, L. Untersuchungen iiber das farbige 
Abklingen der Nachbilder mit einem Beitrag zur 
Theorie des Licht- und Farbensinnes. (Studies of 
the chromatic ‘“‘fading out’’ of after-images with a 
contribution to the theory of light and color sensa- 
tion.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1932, 63, 197-212.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

44. Bayer, L. Uber weitere Untersuchungen an 
farbigen Nachbildern und iiber die Merklichkeit der 
Fovea centralis im Nachbild. (Further studies of 
color after-images and the sensibility of the fovea 
centralis in the after-image.) 2Z. Sinnesphysiol., 
1932, 63, 213-214.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

45. Behrens, H. Ueber die Lokalisation von 
Schallquellen in Abhiangigkeit vom Klangbilde. (On 
the localization of sound sources in relation to clang 
structure.) Murnau Obby: Fiirst, 1933. Pp. 19.— 
(Not seen). 


46. Brown, J. F. A methodological consideration - 


of the problem of psychometrics. LErkenninis, 1934, 
4, 46-61.—Psychologists have misunderstood the 
place of measurement in the scientific process. In- 
stead of measurement leading to law and law to 
theory, speculation leads to working hypotheses, 
which, when tested in the experiment, give us laws 
and make measurement possible. The instrument 
is a ‘law in action"’ and laws lead to measurement 
more reliably than measurements lead to laws. 


Fechner's psychophysics and Binet’s intelligence tests 
are examined in the light of this analysis and found 
to be attempts at measurement without adequate 
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laws. An adequate psychometrics depends on the 
development of a mathematics which will be able to 
deal with whole-to-part causation.—J. F. Brown 
(Kansas). 

47. Bujas, R. Ueber den blinden Fleck. (On the 
blind spot.) Acta Inst. psychol. Univ. sagreb., 1933, 
1, No. 5. Pp. 7.—C. Graham (Clark). 

48. Calavrezo, C. Uber den Einfluss von Gris- 
senainderungen auf die scheinbare Tiefe. (On the 
effect of changes in size on apparent depth.) Psychol 
Forsch., 1934, 19, 311-365.—That the relative size 
of objects affects their apparent distance from the 
observer is well known. This was previously con 
sidered to be due to subjective factors. The depth 
effect of figures was investigated by changing the 
size of the figures in stroboscopic experiments. It 
was found that in such experiments attention, atti- 
tude, etc., were unable to change the depth effect 
but that the depth effect was objectively conditioned 
by different quantitative, qualitative and figural 
properties of the stimulus configuration. The laws 
of the depth effect are related to those of stroboscopic 
movement. The experiments uncover many definite 
regularities between time, amount of size difference, 
configurational similarities between the different 
sized figures, etc.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

49. Dogliotti, A.M. Recent methods of analgesia 
and anesthesia. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1934, 140, 347- 


350.—The Miller-Lugaro theory of the pathogenesis | 


of pain is summarized, and it is pointed out that 
there is a high threshold of excitation of the central 
pathway of pain and that any sensory end organ in 
the skin gives rise to pain impulse if the stimulus is 
violent enough. If some fibers are blocked, even 
violent stimuli will not be sufficiently powerful to 
cause pain. The anesthetics of choice for various 
areas are discussed. In addition to medication, there 
have been operative treatments devised to produce 
anesthesia. Alcohol may be injected into the sub- 
arachnoid space. This is very valuable in neuralgia 
and neuritis, for there is a continued hypesthesia for 
some time after the injection.—L. S. Selling (Eloise 
Hospital). 

50. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Ways in which 
distance of the test field affects determinations of 
retinal sensitivity. Arch. Ophthal., 1932, 7, 383-388. 
—A change of distance effects a change in size of the 
test object, with accommodative variations, and also, 
by reason of the modification of the pupillary aper- 
ture, a change in the light density of the image, and 
finally, a change in the psychological factor of the 
apparent projection of the image.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

51. Geffcken, W., & Keibs, L. Uber die Bestim- 
mung der Reizschwelle der Hérempfindung aus 
Schwellendruck und Trommelfellimpedanz. (On 
the determination of the stimulus threshold of audi- 
tory sensitivity from the pressure threshold and 
tympanic membrane impedance.) Ann. Phys., Lpz., 
1934, 19, 829.—The stimulus threshold of auditory 
sensitivity has been determined for two experimental 
series independent of each other, viz., by measuring 
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the pressure threshold and the tympanic membrane 
impedance. The pressure threshold was ascertained 
with the aid of a thermophone, the theory of which 
(Wente) has been proved and improved in an earlier 
work. For the determination of the tympanic im- 
pedance the method of Troger was used. The sensi- 
tivity of the ear investigated lies in the order of 
magnitude 10-10" (cm? sec/erg), within the fre- 
quency range 300-2200 d.v. Striking are the marked 
fluctuations of the sensitivity about a mean curve. 
The occurrence of disturbance is discussed more in 
detail by means of the statistical fluctuations. The 
auditory sensitivity of several observers is so great 
for a definite frequency that the curve of spontaneous 
air-pressure fluctuations is almost reached. It is 
shown that the influence of tympanic membrane 
impedance on the course of the sensation ought to 
corroborate a consideration which Wien, on the basis 
of his measurements, raised against the resonance 
theory of hearing.—W. Geffcken (Berlin). 

52. Hahn, H. Neue Methoden zur Untersuchung 
des Temperatursinnes. (New methods for the in- 
vestigation of the temperature sense.) Handb. biol. 
ArbMeth., 1930, Abt. 5, Teil 7, 919-994.—A detailed 
presentation of the numerous problems (technical 
and theoretical) in the field of temperature sensa- 
tions. These problems are arranged in methodological, 
not historical order. Emphasis is laid upon experi- 
mental conditions, apparatus and its limitations, and 
upon the assumptions underlying various methods of 
approach. General considerations on the sensations 
of warmth and cold and their physiology open the 
article. We have then in the following order: theoret- 
ical problems of adaptation to temperature changes; 
the biology of temperature sensations; a list of crucial 
experiments; methods for determining thresholds; 
the Hahn law of the constant sum (a just noticeable 
sensation of warmth is felt if the skin temperature 
plus the difference between the skin and the stimulus 
temperatures give a sum of 34° C.); the points of 
stimulation; the blood temperature; the variety of 
effects; adaptation; and mathematical formulae. 
The bibliography contains 58 references.—Z. Piotrow- 
ski (Columbia). 

53. Hartline, H. K. Intensity and duration in the 
excitation of single photoreceptor units. J. cell. 
comp. Physiol., 1934, 5, 229-247.—The response of 
a single visual cell of Limulus polyphemus to stimula- 
tion by flashes of light was studied with the aid of an 
amplifier and an oscillograph. Increasing the in- 
tensity of a flash shortens the latent period, raises the 
frequency and increases the number of the discharges. 
With short flashes only, increasing the duration gave 
a similar effect. There isa reciprocal relation between 
the intensity and the duration which was taken to 
give a simple photochemical basis for the Bunsen- 
Roscoe law. For initial and maximum frequency this 
relation failed.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


_ 54. Hartshorne, C. The intelligibility of sensa- 
tions. Monist, 1934, 44, 161-185.—This is a protest 
against the current view that sensations are ineffable 
and incapable of further explanation through analysis. 
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The experiences of the congenitally blind suggest 
that they can approach the missing sensations 
through analogies from the other senses. There are 
affinities between the various qualities of sensation, 
and perhaps between all of the latter and the general 
fact of affectivity viewed as an aspect of all conscious- 
ness. The author proposes imaginative experiments 
to verify this view, which is in accord with popular 
language, which often assimilates the various sensory 
experiences to one another. Helen Keller's intro- 
spections here support popular thought. The author 
believes experience is an effective continuum, and 
after stating and criticizing objections to this view 
applies it to color sensations. The result is a new 
presentation of the interrelations of colors, which 
seems more accurate than that of the familiar color 
solid. In the esthetic interpretation of sensations a 
common affective quality produces a system of affini- 
ties, and affective qualities may be described in terms 
of behavior. Indescribable qualities may soon dis- 
appear from discussion.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

55. Heinbecker, P., Bishop, G. H., & O’Leary, J. 
Analysis of sensation in terms of the nerve impulse. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1934, 31, 34-53. 
The order of sensory loss in procaine anesthesia 
(spinal or peripheral) was correlated with the order 
of blocking of the fiber groups of different diameter. 
The evidence supports a theory of specificity of 
sensory end organs and fiber groups. Skin sensibility 
consists of four fundamental modalities—touch, 
pricking touch, warmth, and cold. Pain results from 
supraliminal stimulation of the pricking touch group; 
hot and burning are the affective qualities resulting 
from intense stimulation of warmth fibers. Deep 
sensibility consists of two fundamental modalities— 
pressure and pressure pain. The intensity of the 
sensation is a function of the number and frequency 
of impulses in a single fiber and of the number of 
active fibers. Discriminating acuity depends on the 
number of active end organs within a given area.— 
D.G. Marquis (Yale). 


56. Heiser, F., & McNair, W. K. Stimulus pres- 
sure and thermal sensation. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1934, 46, 580-589.—“‘The problem of the present 
study is to determine the effect of varying the stimu- 
lus pressure upon the temperature sensations elicited 
from human skin.”’ The skin on the forehead was the 
area used, and stimulus pressures of 1, 2, 4, and 6 gm. 
were used. The number of temperature sensations 
elicited within an area increased with increase of 
pressure. The number of temperature reports to the 
first stimulation was reliably greater than that to the 
second (each spot was given two applications of the 
same stimulus at an interval of 26 or 28 sec.).—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


57. Huston, P. E. Sensory threshold to direct 
current stimulation in schizophrenic and in normal 
subjects. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1934, 31, 
590-596.—Results of this study contradict the con- 
tention of Grabfield that in dementia praecox patients 
the sensory threshold to electrical stimulation is higher 
than normal.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 
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58. Jackson, T. A., & Riess, B. F. Electric shock 
with different size electrodes. J. genet. Psychol., 
1934, 45, 262-266.—By the method of ‘constant 
stimuli’’ 8 sizes of electrodes were applied to the 
finger, each being paired with a constant size; and 
for each size 7 degrees of current were supplied. 
Curves drawn to the data show that the larger the 
area of the electrode the greater the amount of current 
necessary to elicit a given shock sensation. Practical 
conclusions for experimental work follow.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

59. Katz, D. Methoden zur Untersuchung des 
Vibrationssinnes. (Methods to investigate the sense 
of vibration.) Handb. biol. ArbMeth., 1930, Abt. 5, 
Teil 7, 879-918.—The author believes that the sensa- 
tions of vibration have their specific sensory quality 
and that they cannot be interpreted as rapid succes- 
sions of tactile sensations. The author came to this 
conclusion through a review of the experimental 
evidence and particularly after an experiment which 
showed that the nerves which react to vibratory 
stimulation do it in a different manner from nerves 
stimulated by touch and pressure. An _ historical 
description of both methods and results precedes a 
discussion of their application to the training of the 
deaf mute. Evidence indicating that there is a special 
sense for vibration is emphasized. The author's own 
methods are psychological rather than physiological. 
—Z. Piotrowski (Columbia). 

60. Katz, D. The tongue as a primitive sense 
organ. Mem. Manchr lit. phil. Soc., 1934,78, 56-72.— 
The author discusses two problems, the feeling of 
moistness and dryness by the tongue and the stimula- 
tion of the tongue by an electric current or electric 
taste. The argument is advanced that wetness and 
dryness can be perceived in a specific way only by 
the tongue. Various electric taste phenomena are 
discussed with reference to the theory that an electric 
current electrolyzes saliva and that the electrolytic 
products stimulate the taste-buds.—R. H. Brown 
(Clark). 


61. Katzin, D., & Murray, E. Instability in color- 
naming in normal and anomalous observers. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 611-620.—4 S's, two normal 
and two with mild R-G defect, were given four 50- 
minute periods a week apart during which they named 
colors. Ten colors, with four variants of each (high 
and low chroma, a tint and a shade), and 5 neutral 
grays were used. During the first period the S's 
used their own terminology; on the second trial they 
were given a partial instruction in color terminology, 
and on the third and fourth trials they were given 
complete instructions. The results show that indi- 
viduals with normal as well as those with anomalous 
vision use a rather unstable terminology. The data 
for the two individuals with anomalous vision indicate 
that a color theory based on four primaries gives the 
most harmonious picture of visual facts —D. E, 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

62. Kleschtschow, S. Phylogenetische Vorstufen 


des musikalischen Gehérs. II. Das Verhiltnis der 
(Phylogenetic 


Téne als bedingt-refiektorischer Reiz. 
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II. The relation of 
tones as a conditioned-reflex stimulus.) Z. Sinnes- 


antecedents of musical hearing. 


physiol., 188-196.—M. Murphy (Penn- 
sylvania). 

63. Konifiski, K. Beitrag zur Kenntnis der entop- 
tischen Erscheinungen. (Contribution to the knowl- 
edge of entoptic phenomena.) Kwart. psychol., 1934, 
5, 337-382.—The author made 150 observations of 
his own entoptic phenomena. These phenomena are 
described in detail, reproduced in drawings, analyzed, 
and classified. The author concluded that entoptic 
phenomena are essentially projections of retinal 
images upon the dark field of the closed eyelids. 
Kinesthetic experiences are always a variable com- 
ponent in the magnitude of the entoptic perception.— 
T. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


64. Lashley, K. S., & Russell, J.T. The mechan- 
ism of vision. XI. A preliminary test of innate or- 
ganization. J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 136-144.— 
Rats were reared in darkness from birth to 100 days 
of age, and then tested on jumping to platforms at 
different distances, the force exerted in attempting 
each jump being measured by Russell’s technique 
(see VI: 3108). Results show that these animals 
adjusted the force of their jumps to the distance with 
almost as accurate a gradation as had been found 
previously for animals raised under normal daylight 
conditions. The interpretation is that discrimination 
of visual depths as indicated by force of the jumps is 
not dependent on past experience.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


65. Lazich, B. M. Astigmatic accommodation. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1934, 11, 379-383.—Variations 
between static and dynamic astigmatism have been 
found in a certain percentage of cases. This variation 
is attributed to the obliquity of the crystalline lens 
with reference to the optic axis, and should be in- 
creased when the refractive power of the crystalline 
is increased.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 


66. Lehrer, L. [Characteristics of visual percep- 
tion and their relation to some geometric optical 
illusions. ] Shr. Psychol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 275-294.— 
The article is largely concerned with a criticism of 
Max Meyer's theory of nervous condensation to 
account for certain visual illusions. A theory which 
involves perceptions of “inside,’’ ‘‘outside,’’ and 
“direction” is advanced. The last section reviews 
the history of the explanation offered for the Poggen- 


1932, 63, 


’ dorf illusion.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


67. Leiri, F. Uber die Perzeption der musikalischen 
Téne. (The perception of musical sounds.) Z. 
Sinnesphysiol., 1932, 63, 151-184.—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 


68. Lennon, L. J. The constancy of hypochromatic 
vision. J. exp. Psychol., 1934, 17, 662-670.—The 
author studied the constancy of hypochromatic vision 
(lessened color sensitivity) and secured experimental 
results which lead him to conclude “that a person 
who is diagnosed as color-weak will probably always 
remain such.” — H. W. Karn (Clark). 
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69. Macfarlan, D. Tactile sensation as related to 
hearing testing and hearing impressions through 
nerves other than the eighth. Ann. Otol., etc., St 
Louis, 1933, 42, 680-690.—The author, on the basis 
of experiments which he has carried out on the limits 
of tactile sensitivity of various parts of the body of 
deaf and normal patients, concludes as follows: The 
deaf have no greater sensitivity of tactile sensation 
than the normal, although their tactile perception 
may be more acute. There is a macula of greatest 
tactile perception, and its center lies at about 256 d.v. 
per second. The absolute measure of tactile threshold 
intensity for frequency 256 can be expressed as 50 
sensation units above the auditory threshold for this 
pitch. Frequencies most easily felt are in the zone 
of those most easily heard.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

70. Madlung, K. Uber anschauliche und funk- 
tionelle Nachbarschaft von Tasteindriicken. (On 
the perceived and functional neighborhood of touch 
impressions.) Psychol. Forsch., 1934, 19, 193-236.— 
Von Frey observed that, when two neighborifig points 
of the skin were simultaneously stimulated by unequal 
pressures, the point of stronger pressure exerted 
phenomenal attraction on the other. This effect is 
shown to hold when the two points are anatomically 
widely separated but phenomenally near (the two 
forearms, for instance). When the phenomenal does 
not correspond to the anatomical, the phenomenal 
determines the effect. The distance and direction of 
the attraction depend on the phenomenal distance 
and direction. Points on different arms are as accur- 
ately located as points on the same arm. From these 
results it is concluded that Koehler’s postulate con- 
cerning the relationship between the structure ex- 
perienced and the underlying physiological processes 
is verified for tactual space.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


71. Martin, L. C., Warburton, F. L., & Morgan, 
W. J. The determination of the sensitiveness of the 
eye to differences in the saturation of colours. Spec. 
Rep. Ser. med. Res. Coun., Lond., 1933, No. 188, 
5-42.—( Biol. Abstr. VIII: 17862). 


72. Merker, E. Die Sichtbarkeit ultravioletten 
Lichtes. (Visibility of ultraviolet light.) Biol. Rev., 
1934, 9,49-78.—A review.— (Biol. Abstr. VIII: 17863). 


73. Miiller, G. E. Erklirung des Liebmann- 
Effektes und gewisser Versuchresultate von Koffka 
und Harrower. (Explanation of the Liebmann effect 
and certain experimental results of Kofika and 
Harrower.) Psychol. Forsch., 1934, 19, 237-244.— 
The Liebmann effect, i.e., the phenomenal flowing 
together of two differently colored but identically 
intense visual regions, and certain subsequent findings 
of Koffka and Harrower on the Liebmann effect are 
discussed in connection with Miiller’s well-known 
theory of color vision.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


74. Miiller, G. E. Wher den dominierenden Ein- 
fluss der Kontur. (On the dominating influence of 
contour.) Psychol. Forsch., 1934, 19, 245-249.— 
Different types of contour and different effects of 
contour are discussed in connection with various 
modern problems of visual perception, including the 


problem of attention, the Pihl and Fréhlich phenomena, 
and film and surface colors.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

75. Murmann, H., & Schuster, K. Die Herstel- 
lung von Tonen verschiedener Frequenz und Intensi- 
tat. (Production of tones of varying frequency and 
intensity.) Jlandb. biol. ArbMeth., 1932, Abt. 5, 
Teil 7, 995-1038.—This is a methodological article 
presenting both the practical methods and the 
physical principles underlying the apparatus for the 
production of sounds. The introductory chapter 
explains the nature of sound and the limits of the 
human hearing processes. The largest part of the 
article is devoted to methods of generating alternate 
electric currents of audible frequencies. Methods of 
transforming-these currents into sound waves are also 
discussed.—Z. Piotrowski (Columbia). 

76. Needham, J.G. The time error as a function 
of continued experimentation. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1934, 46, 558-567.—The purpose of the present experi- 
ment was to determine the effects of prolonged ex- 
perimentation upon the p-function (pause) of the time 
error. The stimuli were sound intensities of five 
different strengths, presented by the method of 
constant stimuli. The standard was always presented 
first, and the instructions were to report the second 
as stronger than, weaker than, or equal to the first in 
intensity. The time between the first and second 
sounds was 1, 2, 4, or 8 sec., and 50 judgments were 
made per hour. The point of subjective equality was 
calculated by Spearman’s method. The results indi- 
cate that (1) the time error is positive with small 
intervals and negative with long intervals, although 
some of the S's indicate a decline in the size of the 
negative error between 4 and 8 sec. The zero error 
would appear to be an interval of less than 2 sec. 
for two-thirds of the S’s. (2) After practice, the 
curves are reversed, i.e., the short intervals induce a 
negative, the long intervalsa positive error. (3) Prac- 
tice produces the greatest effect on the extreme 
intervals. (4) The group of S’s with longer intervals 
between periods of practice showed practice effects 
more slowly, the change is less, and the curves are 
not as smooth at the end of the practice. The author 
emphasizes the importance of perceptual rather than 
physiological processes as bases for hypotheses.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

77. Obonai, T. [Contribution to the study of psy- 
chophysical induction. ] IV. General law of psycho- 
physical induction. Jap. J. Psychol., 1934, 9, 53-66. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

78. Pillsbury, W. B. A case of hemeralopia. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 655-658.—Case study.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

79. Rempel, H. D. The relation between visual 
acuity and aptitude test performance. Buil. Employ- 
ment Stabilization Res. Inst., Univ. Minn., 1934, 4, 
24-31.—Case histories of unemployed adults, classi- 
fied into four groups on the basis of visual acuity as 
measured by the Snellen chart, were analyzed in order 
to determine the relation between visual acuity and 
performance on a series of aptitude tests. The results 
are negative, even though the tests seem to involve a 
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high degree of visual discrimination.—J. Steinberg 


(Columbia). 

80. Rikimaru, J. [A study of ‘“‘taste-blindness.” 
I, The incidences among Japanese and Formosans, 
and divergences in race, age and sex.] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1934, 9, 87-108.—From reports of 5871 
Japanese and 3172 Formosans from 2 to 85 years of 
age tested with para-ethoxy-phenyl-thio-carbamide 
derived and purified from para-phenetidin, the author 
reached the conclusion that there are clean-cut racial 
differences bearing a relation to the percentage of 
prevailing non-tasters. No age and no sex differences 
in the phenomenon were, however, discovered.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

81. Schilder, P. Localization of the body image 
(postural model of the body). Proc. Ass. Res. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1934, 13, 466-484.—The postural model 
of the body is the individual’s picture or image of his 
own body, based on kinesthetic, tactile, visual and 
visceral sensations, but comprising a unity. Dis- 
turbance of function in any of these sensory fields will 
of course result in impairment of the body image, 
but there is a syndrome of disruption of the body 
image without sensory disorder or apraxia. Such 
patients cannot point to or show parts of their bodies, 
and they may be unable to recognize their own fingers 
or imitate finger postures. Evidence from several 
autopsies indicates that the lower parietal lobe (fields 
39, 40, 19, and the sensory visual band) is indis- 
pensable for the inner experience of the body image.— 
D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

82. Schmalfuss, H., & Barthmeyer, H. Uber das 
Erlebnis eines Geruchs, wie Phenyl-acetaldehyd, 
nach Niesen oder Anprall der Stirn. (The experience 
of an odor, as phenylacetaldehyde, after sneezing or 
pressing the forehead.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1932, 63, 
185-187.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

83. Schénewald, K. Untersuchungen iiber das 
Purkinjesche Phanomen bei Normalsichtigen, anom- 
alen Trichromaten und Farbenblinden mittels durch- 
leuchteter Farben und Pigmentfarben. (Studies of 
the Purkinje phenomenon in persons with normal 
vision, anomalous trichromats, and color-blind per- 
sons by means of transparent colors and pigment 
colors.) Z. Sinnesphystiol., 1933, 63, 285-305.— M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

84. Schénewald, K. Das Formen- und Bewegungs- 
sehen im Hinblick auf das Purkinjesche Phanomen 
bei Normalsichtigen, anomalen Trichromaten und 
Farbenblinden Adaptationsuntersuchungen. (Visual 
perception of form and movement with reference to 
the Purkinje phenomenon in persons with normal 
vision, anomalous trichromats and color-blind per- 
sons. Adaptation studies.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1933, 
63, 306-336.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


85. Schénfelder, W. Der Einfluss des Umfeldes 
auf die Sicherheit der Einstellung von Farbengleich- 
ungen. (The influence of the surrounding field on 


the certainty of attitude in color comparisons.) Z. 
Sinnesphysiol., 
(Pennsylvania). 


1933, 63, 228-251.—M. Murphy 
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86. Schiiler, K. Die zeitliche Entwicklung des 
Farbenkontrastes. (The temporal development of 
color contrast.) Z. Biol., 1933, 93, 507-526.—( Biol. 
Abstr. VIII: 17871). 

87. Selle, F. Untersuchungen iiber das Tast- 
vermégen mit sogenanntem totalem Zahnersatz. 
(Investigation on touch capacity with so-called total 
tooth substitution.) Rostock: Hinstorff, 1933. Pp. 
30.—(Not seen). 

88. Sheard, C. The prescription of prisms as de- 
termined by analyses of data on relative amplitudes 
of convergence and accommodation. Amer. J. Op- 
tom., 1934, 11, 364-378.—‘‘The correction of refrac- 
tive errors, if of high degree, may cause a profound 
alteration in the relative activities of the innervations 
controlling accommodation and convergence. Inner- 
vation may be suppressed or inhibited or, again, it 
may be called into play to a greater degree than pre- 
viously. Many persons have the ability to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions set up by the 
correcting lenses, and temporary inconvenience only 
is produced. Unless there are evidences of decided 
incoordination of ocular functions, it is good practice 
to prescribe lenses correcting only the refractive 
errors and to omit prismatic corrections except in 
conditions of vertical imbalance.’’"—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
(Clark). 

89. Taeger, H. Der Wirkbereich von Tempera- 
turreizen. (The effective range of temperature 
stimuli.) 2Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1933, 63, 262-284.— 
M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

90. Thorne, F. C. The psychophysical measure- 
ment of the temporal course of visual sensitivity. 
Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1934, No. 170. Pp. 66.—The 
purpose of the investigation was to devise a set-up 
and procedure which should make it possible to meas- 
ure the stimulus threshold for vision in a very short 
time, so as to discover whether genuine changes of 
threshold occur from moment to moment. A neon 
crater lamp was controlled by condenser discharges 
and made to emit flashes of 0.1 sigma duration. A 
modified form of the method of limits was adopted. 
The main result was the demonstration of actual 
changes in threshold from moment to moment which 
met a rather rigid criterion of reliability. It was 
possible to induce changes in the momentary thresh- 
old by the introduction of experimental factors during 
half of the determinations of a single sitting. A 
modified method of limits permits the reliable meas- 


urement of the absolute visual threshold in extremely 


short time intervals. Summation effects between 
successive stimuli in the method of limits can be made 
negligible. When proper controls are instituted, ad- 
justment or expectation errors in the method of limits 
can be practically eliminated. The method of constant 
stimuli is not applicable to the experimental situation 
used.— E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

91. Thouless, R. H. The general principle under- 
lying effects attributed to the so-called phenomenal 
constancy tendency. Psychol. Forsch., 1934, 19, 
300-310.—Besides the well-known phenomena (size, 
form, movement, and color constancies) where phe- 
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nomenal qualities remain relatively near objective 
reality when the peripheral stimulus changes, there are 
related phenomena where the peripheral stimulus is 
unchanged and objective reality changed with re- 
sultant changes in the phenomenal values (e.g., 
projection of negative after-images on surfaces at 
different distances). Thouless believes there is a 
general principle underlying both forms, namely, 
that ‘‘The phenomenal characters of a seen object 
ire not determined solely by the corresponding 
peripheral stimulus characters, but are intermediate 
between these and the ‘real’ characters of the object.”’ 
Such a generalized principle allows expression of both 
types of ‘‘constancy,”’ which are perceptually related. 
J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


92. Turner, W. D., & DeSilva, H. R. The percep- 
tion of color and contour: an unusual abnormal case. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 537-557.—The authors 
report a detailed study of anomalous color- and form- 
perception. The S can discriminate the chromatic 
from the achromatic series, but color names are 
meaningless to him. For him Bk is the most intense 
color experience, and he tends to use an inverse ter- 
minology on that account (i.e., colors which the nor- 
mal person would call ‘‘darker’’ he calls ‘“‘brighter’’). 
A series of gray papers is not perceived as a series— 
he cannot understand why they are put together—and 
he never uses the name gray. Achromatic film colors 
are readily compared in respect of their brilliance, but 
the words black and white are never applied to them. 
Contours, when steadily fixed, blur rapidly, and often 
disintegrate completely, surface colors tending to 
become filmy. The S’s pitch discrimination (Seashore 
test) is worse than 97% of the population, and his 
tonal memory is worse than 95%. The authors con- 
clude that the S possesses a rudimentary kind of color 
vision, and that his defect lies in his perception, i.e., 
it isa more central type of defect than ordinary color 
blindness.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


93. Van der Horst, L. Over den waarnemingstijd. 
(Perception time.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1934, 
5/6, 239-249.—This intrapsychic event, involving the 
process whereby the individual becomes aware of 
sensory stimulation, is the subjective unit of time. 
Measuring perception time consists of establishing a 
relation between this subjective and the objective time 
unit. This has usually been done by having the 
subject follow with head and eyes a dark stripe moving 
across a screen and signal when he became aware of 
a momentary illumination of the bar, or by moving a 
light reflection on a screen into the subject’s visual 
held. The time required for the bar to travel the 
distance between the point at which the subject was 
stimulated and the point at which he became aware 
of this stimulation was called perception time. The 
author criticizes the methods of Froehlich, who con- 
trolled eye and head movements and thus involved 
two factors: awareness of the appearance of the bar 
within the visual field and its localization in space; 
and of Hazelfhoff, whose technique involved muscular 
expression and therefore measured reaction time rather 
than perception time. The author's own method is 
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to be discussed in a subsequent article.— //. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

94. [Various.] Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into problems relating to partially sighted children. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1934. Pp. 200. 
3s.—The committee examined 22 oral witnesses and 
were assisted by the investigations of 35 other wit- 
nesses, in addition to various authorities who helped 
by answering questionnaires or in other ways. Those 
whose opinions were taken included ophthalmic sur- 
geons, directors of education, school medical officers, 
and head teachers of schools for the blind and partially 
sighted. Some of the problems discussed concerned 
the selection of cases, the practicability of training 
methods and> materials, and the problem of the 
“school-leaving age.’’"—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 


95. Vernon, M.D. The perception of inclined lines. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 25, 186-196.—When an 
individual observed attentively for 10 min. a line 
inclined to the vertical (all other horizontal and 
vertical lines being excluded from view), his impres- 
sion of the vertical subsequently inclined towards 
the direction of that line, for an appreciable period 
of time. Lines inclined at other angles than the 
vertical appeared, to an even greater extent, to lie 
parallel to the spatial framework constituted by an 
inclined line observed for 10 min. When a line was 
exposed in one position, and then made to move 
gradually toward it from another position, the subject 
estimated that it had reached its original position 
sooner than it had in fact done so; but this effect did 
not occur when the original position of the line was 
either horizontal or vertical. The spatial framework 
was thus in the first case inclined toward the direction 
from which the line was moving. This effect was 
compared with the phenomenon of persistence dis- 
covered by Cathcart and Dawson, which also may 
be explained as a distortion of the framework or 
“‘level.’"—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


96. Washburn, M. F., Faison, C., & Scott, R. Stu- 
dies from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar 
College. LXV. A comparison between the Miles 
A-B-C method and retinal rivalry as tests of ocular 
dominance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 633-636.— 
Ocular dominance was tested by the Miles A-B-C 
method and by measuring the length of time during 
which the (differently) colored fields of a stereoscopic 
card were reported as dominant. 33.3% of the S’s 
showed complete agreement between the two tests. 
For the other 66.7% the results indicate that the Miles 
test tends to measure handedness more than the 
rivalry method, which introduces the disagreement 
noted in the results of the two methods.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


97. Washburn, M. F., & Manning, P. Studies 
from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar College. 
LXIV. Retinal rivalry in free vision of a solid object. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 632-633.—Binocular 
observation of a solid object proved that retinal 
rivalry is observable under ordinary conditions.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 
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98. Washburn, M. F., McLean, K. G., & Dodge, A. 
Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar 
College. LXVII. The effect of area on the pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness of colors. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1934, 46, 638-640.—18 colors were judged by 82 S's 
by the absolute method (scale ranging from very 
U to very P). Two sets of the colors were used, one 
set being 5 cm. on a side, the other 25 cm. The 
rank-diflerence r between the judgments on the large 
and those on the small areas is .868. The only colors 
whose average affective values showed reliable differ- 
ences were the Y and O shades; both of these were 
preferred in the smaller areas. The explanation 
offered is that these two colors were the most disliked 
colors, due to U associations, and increasing the size 
increased their offensiveness.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

99. Washburn, M. F., Reagan, C., & Thurston, E. 
Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar 
College. LXVI. The comparative controllability of 
the fluctuations of simple and complex ambiguous 
perspective figures. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 
636-638.—The results of an experiment on voluntary 
control of the phases of the “staircase,” 
and ‘‘cube”’ figures, showed that the ability to control 
the phases rests on two factors: (1) simplicity, and 
(2) trequency. Those phases which are simplest and 
most familiar in daily life are easiest to hold dominant. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


100. Weizsacker, V. v. Wege psychophysischer 
Forschung. (Ways of psychophysical research.) 
Heidelberg: Weiss’sche Universitatsbuchhandlung, 
1934. RM. 0.60.—After a historical introduction the 
writer criticizes the analytical approach to the prob- 
lem of perception and motor function, and asserts that 
sensations and reflexes are not elements of a synthetic 
function, but that the whole is the primary factor in 
every organic process. The physiology and pathology 
of the central nervous system do not teach us a prin- 
ciple of synthesis but only a principle of reduction. 
Sensation is not included in the total action as a part, 
but has the character of a representative signal. 
After the demonstration of the representative char- 
acter of biological functions the writer sketches basic 
principles of psychophysical dynamics. This could 
be considered as a combination of the older psycho- 
physics of the analytical type and a purely biological 
type of thinking independent of physics and psy- 
chology.—A. Auersperg (Heidelberg). 

101. Wilcox, W. W., & Purdy, D. McL. Zum 
Problem der optischen Intensitatswahrnehmung. 
(The problem of visual intensity perception.) Z. 
Sinnesphysiol., 1933, 63, 252-261.—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 


102. Zoll, P. M. The pluridimensionality of con- 
sciousness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 621-626.— 
rhe problem of the present experiment was to deter- 
mine whether unidimensional consciousness is really 
more immediate than pluridimensional consciousness, 
or whether the conception that this is the case is an 
artifact of the experimental techniques used. Cards 
were prepared with four 1l-inch squares of Munsell 
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colors (calibrated), such that one varied from the 
second only in hue, from the third only in brightness, 
and from the fourth only in saturation. They were 
presented tachistoscopically. A second set of cards 
was prepared in which there were two identical cards; 
20 cards appeared in each series. S was told to report 
merely whether all the cards were different or whether 
two were the same. The results show that with 
exposure times between 50 and 150 sigma it is possible 
to differentiate between the two sorts of cards. The 
conclusion, based both upon the objective and the 
subjective aspects of the experiment, is that the 
consciousness upon which these immediate judgments 
were made is pluridimensional.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 
[See also abstracts 1, 13, 21, 23, 112, 123, 137, 141, 
170, 181, 195, 196, 201, 206, 207, 211, 232, 243, 
308, 329. } 
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103. Cantril, H. The roles of the situation and 
adrenalin in the induction of emotion. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1934, 46, 568-579.—The purpose of the 
present experiment was to determine whether there 
was any characteristic difference in the emotional 
experience aroused by a situation when adrenalin 
was administered as compared to the experience 
which occurred without adrenalin, and second, to 
determine whether there are affective dimensions 
common to various emotions. The affective dimen- 
sions studied were: bright and dull pressure, tension- 
relaxation, warmth-cold; excitement-depression, P-U; 
fleeting-lingering (duration), high-low (localization), 
dense-spread (reactions). The results show that with 
fear situations adrenalin increases, while with disgust 
it decreases the intensity of the emotion. There 
seem to be different patterns of affective dimensions 
for disgust and fear. The adrenalin syndrome seems 
more characteristic of the fear reaction. The sensory 
concomitants of the emotional experience are sec- 
ondary to the experience conceptualized as a whole. 
The emotional experience is caused by the awareness 
of the situation about which the emotion is intel- 
lectually organized, and its quality is primarily 
dependent upon the attitude aroused in S by the 
stimulus.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

104. Pos, H. J. Het affect en zijn uitdrukking in 
de taal. (Affect and its expression in language.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1934, 5/6, 209-238.—Speech 


. expresses some of the psychic events, always based 
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on an affect which is experienced subjectively and 
expressed objectively, though the content of the 
spoken word (language) may be unemotional. The 
phonetic system as such is a primitive system of 
objective units of meaning, without affective coloring; 
but the voice expresses the speaker's individuality 
and mood. This endless possibility of modulation is 
a function of speech, not of language. However, 
certain words constitute an affective vocabulary 
and thus become symbols of feeling states, though 
at first they were merely means of self-expression. 
According to his specific affective make-up, each 
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individual selects for his use some of these symbols 
and rejects or ignores others. Affective significance 
may be given to language by repetition (‘‘Well, well’), 
forming a new unit which is without meaning when 
analyzed in its components; by question or exclama- 
tion (‘‘Really?” “You don’t say!’’), having no 
intellectual but purely affective significance; or by 
summarizing the affect in a single word having no 
structural connection with what has gone before or 
is to follow (‘‘Fine’’). This affective expression in 
language has to borrow its form from intellectual 
expression, but its construction is syntactically in- 
complete. Some particles fulfil the same, function 
when they occur in the midst of a sentence without 
disturbing its structure.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

105. Stratton, G. M. The relation of emotion to 
sex, primogeniture, and disease. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1934, 46, 590-595.—Results from questionnaire data 
indicate: (1) for women, a history of disease in- 
creases the intensity of the fear response, but it does 
not for men; for both sexes such a history increases 
the intensity of anger. (2) Primogeniture tends to 
increase the intensity of anger responses in women and 
to decrease the fear responses in men. (3) Women’s 
fear reactions are markedly more intense than men’s 
and their anger reactions slightly more intense.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


[See also abstracts 98, 180, 190, 276, 285, 290, 441. ] 
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106. Blondel, M. La pensée. La généralité de la 
pensée et les paliers de son ascension spontanée. 
(Thought. Generality in thinking and the stages in 
its spontaneous development.) Paris: Alcan, 1934. 
Pp. 420. 60 fr.—The book treats of thought entirely 
from the metaphysical point of view.—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

107. Drever, J. I. The pre-insight period in learn- 
ing. Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 25, 197-203.—Series of 
geometrical diagrams, some of which had a certain 
feature in common, were presented to the subject, 
who was required to press one of two keys if the 
diagram belonged to the group with the feature in 
common, and the other if it did not. A bell sounded 
when he was correct. Insight into the nature of the 
common feature was found to develop gradually 
rather than suddenly. On some occasions, 100% 
correct responses were made without the subject’s 
becoming conscious of the nature of the common 
feature. That is, some species of orientation or 
“schema’’ was apparent in his reactions, which was 
independent of conscious awareness.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

; 108. Gibson, E. J., & Gibson, J. J. Retention and 

the interpolated task. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 
603-610.—The authors distinguish between the 
operation (Aufgabe) and the material (perceptual 
data), and their problem is to determine the relative 
ettects which each of these factors has upon retroactive 
inhibition. The primary task was the learning of 
paired consonants. The interpolated tasks were: 
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(1) learning another list of paired consonants, (2) 
learning a list of paired digits, (3) cancelling a specified 
pair of consonants in pied type, and (4) cancelling a 
pair of digits. The “rest’’ condition consisted in 
looking at moving-picture ‘‘stills.'"’ The experiment 
was conducted as a group experiment, with about 26 
S’s in each group. The results show that ‘‘the inter- 
polation of a task which is similar to the primary 
learning either in operation or in material results in 
poorer retention than does the interpolation of a task 
similar in neither . . . the two features . . . seem 
to be about equally important in the effect on reten- 
tion.”” ‘‘That the features of a task are interde- 
pendent seems to be upheld by the probability that 
the sum of decrements due to operation and material 
does not equal the loss caused by similarity in both.” 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

109. Hayashi, S. [The eidetic imagery and the 
type of children.] Trans. Inst. Child Stud. (Japan- 
ese), 1934, 16, 689-722.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

110. Hunt, W. A., & Landis, C. Systematic differ- 
ences in introspection. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 
659-660.—A study of professional men (M.D.’s, 
Ph.D.’s), students, and naive observers, indicates 
that the systematic training to which they had been 
submitted did not change the quality, but only the 
quantity of mental states reported by the introspec- 
tive technique. An analysis of word associations 
indicated that the only noteworthy difference in the 
groups was the much larger number of responses of 
a sexual nature made by the psychoanalytical group. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

111. Philpott, S. J. F. A theoretical curve of 
fluctuations of attention. Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 
25, 221-255.—An attempt has been made to show 
that the main characteristics of the curve of fluctua- 
tions of attention (output of mental work) can be 
reproduced in terms of a curve based on the properties 
of number. If there are many elementary waves 
present, all of logarithmic periods that are whole- 
number multiples of the given unit (0.0016), and if 
they all converge in a common trough at the given 
time 7y, then the probability of a trough occurring 
at a point X log (units from 7)) is given by the 
number of factorsin X. Calculating these probabili- 
ties, and plotting them per 5 sec. and per 10 log 
(units), curves have been obtained that approximate 
the outline of the actual work curve. The 5-sec. 
interval curve falls off hyperbolically, and its waves 
also show initial damping. Corresponding mani- 
festations in actual work curves may have been in 
part accounted for by these findings.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England. 

112. Rytel, M. Badania nad zapamietywaniem 
barw. (Researches on memory for colors.) Kwart. 
psychol., 1934, 5, 443-466.—An experimental study 
of the ways in which two series of colors, presented 
tachistoscopically, are recalled under different condi- 
tions of distraction of attention during the learning 
and recall processes.—T. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


113. Stephens, J. M. Further notes on punish- 
ment and reward. J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 44, 464— 
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472.—The essential features of Thorndike’s vocabu- 
lary learning experiment are duplicated in a study, 
results of which indicate that reward strengthens 
and punishment weakens connections, even with 
initially weak connections. Explanations of the 
difference between these and Thorndike’s findings 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

[The disintegration of content 
of Gestalt perception in the memory process. ] Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1934, 9, 38-52.—Ten different geo- 
metrical figures with different colors were presented, 
and O’s were to remember in the first series only 
their forms, in the second only their colors, and in the 
third only their content. After they had learned, 
they were to reproduce in the first series also their 
colors and in the second also their forms. Three 
types were distinguished: speech type, perceptive 
type, and special type. Combination as.well as dis- 
integration of figure and color takes place in different 
ways in different types. The disintegration seems to 
appear often in speech types and the combination 
more in perceptive types.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

115. Ten Hoor, M. Thought as awareness and 
thought as behavior. J. Phil., 1934, 31, 533-543.— 
Thinking involves, as behaviorists claim, subvocal 
speech; but the behaviorist must admit (1) that one 
may be aware of the sensations which accompany 
these movements, and (2) that the only means one 
has of proving that thinking involves speech move- 
ments is through awareness of the instruments used 
in the experiment. Behaviorism must be amended, 
then, to include awareness of sensations. With this 
minimum of assumption we can explain concepts and 
meanings in terms of the use of verbal symbols for 
awareness content, and imagination in terms of 
movements preparatory to selective activity. We 
thus avoid the assumption of mental entities such as 
idea, essence, etc., and prepare the way for a scientific 
treatment of the thought situation.—E. T. Mitchell 
(Cincinnati). 

116. Thorndike, E. L., & others. The spread of 
the influence of reward to connections irrelevant to 
the learner’s purposes. /. genet. Psychol., 1934, 44, 
428-436.—To each of a long series of words spoken, 
subjects were asked to respond with a number, which 
was immediately called right or wrong, with money 
bonuses for rights, and also a letter, which was not 
so called, and for which no bonuses were paid. The 
word-series were used over and over as learning 
material; the frequencies of repetitions were found 
to be greatly increased for the rewarded number 
responses, but also for the (neutral) letter responses 
that happened to be given with the former. Thus, 
the influence of the satisfier spread backward and 
forward to punished connections of the same sort as 
well as laterally.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


117. Thorndike, E. L., & others. The influence of 
irrelevant continuing discomfort upon learning. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1934, 44, 444-448.—While learning 
to give correct numbers in response to words an- 
nounced, subjects worked with and without the dis- 
comfort of holding the arm horizontal. The learning 
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was at almost exactly the same rate in the two condi- 
tions.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

118. Veiders, E. v. Analyse der Fahigkeit zum 
raumlichen Denken. (Analysis of the ability of space 
thinking.) Psychotech. Z., 1934, 9, 1-7.—The author 
presents a theoretical discussion of the ability to do 
spatial thinking. He considers this ability a special 
kind of intelligence, but included in general intelli- 
gence. An example of a test of spatial thinking is 
found in the Binet paper-folding test, but it seems 
that this test is unsatisfactory as an analysis of the 
ability, since it permits the measurement only of 
success or failure, since it has no vocational signifi- 
cance, and since it depends too much on images and 
hence cannot be called a test for space thinking alone 
The author hopes to present a series of studies in 
which he analyzes this ability and in which he intro- 
duces a series of tests which take care of the above 
mentioned factors.—C. Burri (Chicago). 

119. Wachtel, J. Studjum ejdetyzmu wéSréd 
dorostych. (Experiments on eidetic disposition in 
adults.) AKwart. psychol., 1934, 5, 394-401.—48 
adults (43 women, 5 men) were tested. Of these 26 
showed eidetic dispositions. It was found that th 
eidetic images present were weaker than in children 
and less regular in appearance and in color. Some 
theoretical implications about the nature of eideti 
images are included.——7. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence), 

[See also abstracts 157, 175, 292, 329. ] 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 

120. Bard, P., & Brooks, C. M. Localized cortical 
control of some postural reactions in the cat and rat 
together with evidence that small cortical remnants 
may function normally. Proc. Ass. Res. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1934, 13, 107-157.—Certain postural adjust- 
ments, the placing and hopping reactions of Rade- 
maker, were shown to be localized in the sensori- 
metor area of the cortex in cats and in rats. The 
cortical control of these responses is narrowly localized 
and functionally independent of all other cortical 
areas, as demonstrated by the following facts: (1) The 
postural deficiency in animals lacking the sensori- 
motor cortex was not increased by removal of all the 
remaining cortex. (2) The postural reactions were 
not disturbed after extirpation of all cortex except 
the sensori-motor area. (3) The cortical control is 
entirely contralateral.—D.G. Marquis (Yale). 


121. Bourguignon, G. Les chronaxies vestibu- 
laires. L’intérét de leur mesure dans l’examen des 
candidats au permis de conduire et des chauffeurs. 
(Vestibular chronaxies. The importance of their 
measurement in the examination of chauffeurs and of 
persons applying for licenses to drive vehicles of all 
kinds.) Bull. Inst. gén. psychol., 1933, 33, Nos. 1-6, 
40—-44.—Each individual possesses three vestibular 
chronaxies corresponding to the three semi-circular 
canals. There are two kinds of subjects: those who 
have pronounced vestibular chronaxies and who are 
stable emotionally, and those who have slight chron- 
axies and who are nervous and very emotional. There 
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is, moreover, a rigorous parallelism between the 
mental state of the moment and the amount of these 
chronaxies, a fact that emphasizes the point that 
every variation in the chronaxy constitutes an im- 
portant item in rating the subjects.—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

122. Brickner, R. M. An interpretation of frontal 
lobe function based upon the study of a case of partial 
bilateral frontal lobectomy. Proc. Ass. Res. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1934, 13, 259-351.—A detailed report is 
presented of a case in which amputation of the larger 
part of both frontal lobes was performed in a human 
being. None of the patient’s symptoms “‘indicates an 
alteration in the fundamental nature of any mental 
process, but only the impairment of its completeness.”’ 
[he writer relates all the noticeable impairment to one 
function—‘‘the elaborate association or synthesis 
into complex structures of the simpler engrammic 
products associated in the more posterior parts of 
the brain. . . . The frontal lobes are not intellectual 
centers in any sense except, perhaps, a quantitative 
one, and they play no specialized role in intellectual 
function. They add to intellectual intricacy in a 
quantitative manner only, by increasing the number 
of possible associations between engrams which have 
already been combined to a complex degree in other 
parts of the nervous system.”” There was no indica- 
tion of an emotional disturbance in a primary sense.— 
D.G. Marquis (Yale). 

123. Brouwer, B. Projection of the retina on the 
cortexinman. Proc. Ass. Res. nerv. ment. Dis., 1934, 
13, 529-534.—Anatomical study of the brain of a 
patient with right homonymous hemianopsia with 
sparing of central vision showed a circumscribed 
softening in the anterior region of the striate area. 
Serial sections of the occipital lobe and lateral genicu- 
late body showed, in conjunction with the author’s 
previous experiments on monkeys, that the optic 
fibers serving macular vision are strictly localized in 
the central portion of the geniculate nucleus. From 
this region projection fibers are distributed to the 
area striata in the caudal half of the calcarine cortex 
and the lateral surface of the occipital pole. The 
small frontal area of the calcarine cortex serves for 
peripheral vision.— D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

124. Briicke, E. T., & Krannich, E. Die Erreg- 
barkeitsverhidltnisse der den kontralateralen Streck- 
reflex hemmenden Ischiadicusfasern. (The excita- 
bility relationships of the ischiadicus fibers inhibiting 
the contralateral stretch reflex.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1933, 231, 672-679.—(Biol. Abst. VIII: 
17881). 

125. Burr, H. S. Determinants of organization in 
the cerebral hemispheres. Proc. Ass. Res. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1934, 13, 39-48.—On the basis of experi- 
mental studies of the factors determining the organ- 
ization apparent in the embryological development of 
the brain of the salamander, the author concludes that 
“specific function plays a negligible part in the growth 
and differentiation of the cerebral hemispheres. On 
the contrary, the elaboration of cerebral mechanism 
seems to be determinéd by the position of the con- 
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tained nuclear masses in the electrodynamic field, 
by the influence which these masses possess over 
growing neurones, and by the stimulating effect which 
these ingrowing axis cylinders have upon the internal 
organization.’’—D.G. Marquis (Yale). 

126. Clark,S.L. A histological study of the tissues 
of animals surviving complete exclusion of thoracico- 
lumbar autonomic impulses. J. comp. Neurol., 1933, 
58, 553-591.—A complete histological examination 
of the tissues was made on three sympathectomized 
animals: a dog operated 22 months before the nec- 
ropsy, and two cats that lived 344 and 344 months 
after their operations. Only a small quantity of 
definite changes in the tissues was found and the 
author was reluctant to ascribe even these to the 
effect of sympathectomy, in view of the possibility 
that the animals may have acquired these changes 
as a result of aging or unrecorded disease acquired 
during their fairly long life after the operation.— 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

127. Cole, L. W. Lapicque’s theory of chronaxie. 
Univ. Colo. Stud., 1934, 21, 193-199.—The author 
rejects the neuron-synaptic theory, as postulated by 
Sherrington and his school, as a working hypothesis 
for the explanation of behavior, on the grounds that 
it cannot explain originality and variability in be- 
havior. He proposes that Lapicque’s chronaxy of 
subordination—the ability of the action of one neuron 
to change the chronaxy of another neuron—be 
incorporated into psychology, especially for the 
explanation of variable behavior.—M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 

128. Dusser de Barenne, J. G. Some aspects of 
the problem of ‘‘corticalization’’ of function and of 
functional localization in the cerebral cortex. Proc. 
Ass. Res. nerv. ment. Dis., 1934, 13, 85-106.—Ex- 
perimental studies of cortical function in animals 
are reviewed from the point of view of the evolution 
of the nervous system. The localization of visual 
functions is seen to be of a different nature from that 
of sensori-motor functions. In the former there is 
(1) a sharply defined stable relation between periph- 
ery and cortex, (2) little evidence of functional corre- 
lation between the area striata and its subcortical 
center, and (3) little reparation of disturbance after 
lesions of the area striata. For the sensori-motor 
functions, however, there is evidence suggesting 
(1) more diffuse localization, (2) instability of motor 
points, (3) functional correlation between cortical 
and thalamic centers, and (4) marked reparation of 
functional disturbances.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


129. Fulton, J. F. Forced grasping and groping in 
relation to the syndrome of the premotor area. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1934, 31, 221-235.— 
Groping, a compulsory reaching movement prepara- 
tory to the grasp, is seen only when grasping is 
marked, and depends on cortical integration of visual 
impulses. The grasping reflex, studied in monkeys 
and chimpanzees, was permanently present after 
bilateral extirpation of the motor and premotor 
cortex. The grasp reflex changes in intensity with 
the position of the body in space, thus falling into the 
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category of body-righting reflexes.—D. G. Marquis 
(Yale). 

130. Fulton, J. F.. & Kennard, M.A. A study of 
flaccid and spastic paralyses produced by lesions 
of the cerebral cortex in primates. Proc. Ass. Res. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1934, 13, 158-210.—Comparison 
was made of the motor and postural disturbances 
produced by lesions in different regions of the frontal 
lobe of monkeys and chimpanzees. Lesions of the 
pre-frontal area (anterior to the arcuate sulci) cause 
no postural abnormality. Extirpations restricted to 
the motor area (area 4) give rise to a flaccid paralysis, 
in which a gradual but incomplete recovery is seen. 
Unilateral lesions of the premotor area (area 6) are 
followed by forced grasping, impaired motor power, 
and spasticity. In the course of several weeks these 
symptoms may disappear completely, but they return 
when either the opposite premotor area or the ipsi- 
lateral motor area is removed.— D.G. Marquis (Yale). 

131. German, W. J., & Fox, J. C. Observations 
following unilateral lobectomies. Proc. Ass. Res. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1934, 13, 378-434.—Studies are 
reported of four cases of cerebral lobectomy; two of 
the frontal lobe and one each of the temporal and 
occipital lobe. In three cases in which the extirpation 
involved the ‘“‘dominant"’ hemisphere, speech defects 
were prominent. Recovery of function was rapid 
but incomplete; in the case of the occipital lobectomy, 
which was the most extensive, recovery was minimal. 
Oculomotor functions were studied by photographic 
recording of eye movements. Of particular interest 
was the absence of impairment in the hemianopic 
patient, which the authors attribute to the formation 
of a “‘pseudofovea”’ as suggested by Fuchs.—D. G. 
Marquis (Yale). 


132. Jacobsen, C. F. Influence of motor and pre- 
motor area lesions upon the retention of skilled 
movements in monkeys and chimpanzees. Proc. 
Ass. Res. nerv. ment. Dis., 1934, 13, 225-247.—In 
monkeys and chimpanzees extirpation of the motor 
cortex (area 4) did not impair the retention of habits 
involved in the solution of various types of problem 
boxes. There was, however, a residual motor de- 
ficiency in the finely adapted responses of the digits, 
much more apparent in the chimpanzees than the 
monkeys. Unilateral lesions of the premotor cortex 
(area 6) did not result in permanent impairment of 
the fine digit movements, but after such a lesion “‘the 
organization of these movements, as patterns of 


response to the specific situations presented by the- 


problem boxes, was greatly disturbed and necessitated 
postoperative relearning.’’ Detailed protocols are 
presented.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


133. Kennard, M. A., Viets, H. R., & Fulton, J. F. 
The syndrome of the premotor cortex in man: im- 
pairment of skilled movements, forced grasping, 
spasticity, and vasomotor disturbance. Brain, 1934, 
57, 69-84.—A case is presented in which the diagnosis 
of a localized lesion of the right premotor cortex was 
confirmed at the time of operation. Comparison with 
similar cases previously described reveals the essential 
syndrome as impairment of skilled movements, forced 
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grasping, spasticity, and changes in skin temperature 
and sweating on the side opposite the lesion. All 
manifestations of the condition can be reproduced 
experimentally in subhuman primates by lesions 
restricted to the premotor region (area 4).—D. G. 
Marquis (Yale). 

134. Linell, E. A. The autonomic nervous system. 
A sketch of its structure and functions with a con- 
sideration of its cerebral connections. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1934, 13, 925-936.— N. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

135. Litvak, L.B. Mozzhechok i tonusnie reaktsii. 
(The cerebellum and the tonus reaction.) Sovetsk. 
Psikhonevrol., 1934, No. 2, 139-145.—R. Smith 
(Clark). 

136. Lorente de N6, R. Studies on the structure 
of the cerebral cortex. J. Psychol. Neurol., Lpz, 
1933, 45, 381-437.—Histological study of the en- 
torhinale region of the cortex in mammals confirms 
Cajal's description of cortical stratification as opposed 
to Brodman's. The author proposes a system of 
stratification utilizing ‘physiological units.’’ His 
explanation of the passage of nerve impulses through 
the cortex utilizes the concept of ‘‘closed self-re- 
exciting neurone chains” to account for autogenous 
cortical activity.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

137. Marquis, D. G. Effects of removal of the 
visual cortex in mammals, with observations on the 
retention of light discrimination in dogs. Proc. Ass. 
Res. nerv. ment, Dis., 1934, 13, 558-592.—The litera- 
ture on the experimental study of the occipital cortex 
in mammals is analyzed with reference to the localiza- 
tion of the visual area, visual field defects after uni- 
lateral and partial lesions, nature of the visual impair- 
ment, and effects of complete destruction of the visual 
area. Experiments are reported to demonstrate that 
after complete extirpation of the area striata in the 
dog, object vision is permanently abolished, while 
light discrimination is only slightly impaired. Com- 
parison with other studies reveals that in different 
mammalian species the destruction of the visual 
cortex has different effects. The impairment is least 
in rodents, somewhat greater in the dog, and very 
severe in man. This is interpreted in the light of the 
concept of encephalization of function in evolution.— 
D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


138. Orton, S. T. [Ed.] Localization of function 
in the cerebral cortex. Baltimore: Williams & Wil- 
kins, 1934. Pp. 667.—This volume is the thirteenth 
in the series of research publications of the Associa- 
tion for Research in Nervous and Mental Disease, 
and contains the proceedings of the December 1932 
meeting of the Association. There are 21 chapters, 
divided into three sections: (1) anatomical basis, 
(2) physiological analysis, and (3) clinical studies.— 
D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


139. Penfield, W., & Evans, J. Functional defects 
produced by cerebral lobectomies. Proc. Ass. Res. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1934, 13, 352-377.—Seven cases of 
extirpation of a lobe of the cerebrum in human 
patients are presented. Such operations, “even 
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though involving large amounts of brain substance, 
are followed by surprisingly little disturbance of 
function which can be detected by ordinary methods 
of examination.’”’ In the four cases of frontal lobec- 
tomy such disturbance as there was involved thinking 
and initiative. Following a right temporal lobectomy 
one patient showed some defect in localization of 
sound on the opposite side. Occipital lobectomy on 
either side produced a homonymous hemianopsia 
with macular sparing, but no intellectual disturbance. 

D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

140. Penfield, W., & Gage, L. Cerebral localiza- 
tion of epileptic manifestations. Proc. Ass. Res. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1934, 13, 593-613.—A series of 14 
cases is presented in which the cortical region initiat- 
ing the epileptic seizures was localized at operation, 
chiefly by electrical stimulation with the patient under 
local analgesia. It was possible in these cases to 
reproduce the usual aura, and in certain instances, 
the seizure. The authors list the most valuable 
clinical localizing signs.— D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


141. Poljak, S. Projection of the retina upon the 
cerebral cortex, based upon experiments with mon- 
keys. Proc. Ass. Res. nerv. ment. Dis., 1934, 13, 
535-557.—Earlier experiments by the author have 
confirmed the view that the macula and the several 
quadrants of the retina have a localized projection on 
the striate area of the cortex. The possibility of a 
diffuse representation within these general regions 
had not, however, been disproved. The author 
reports experiments in which several very small 
restricted lesions were made in the striate cortex of 
a monkey. The retrograde celi degeneration in the 
lateral geniculate body was confined to correspond- 
ingly small restricted regions. Within the limits of 
experimental technique, a point-to-point projection 
must be accepted. No indication of a bilateral 
representation of the macula could be found.—D. G. 
Marquis (Yale). 


142. Rein, H. Wher die Méglichkeit getrennter 
elektrische Reizung vegetativer spinal-motorischer 
bezw. spinal-sensibler Elemente in den peripheren 
gemischten Nerven. (Concerning the possibility of 
separate electrical stimulation of the elements of the 
vegetative system, the spinal-motor and _ spinal- 
sensory elements, respectively, in peripheral mixed 
nerves.) Nachr. Ges. Wiss. Géttingen, 1934, 1, No. 1. 
—The facts of difiggent functional times ( Nutzseiten) 
for the different r tracts of a mixed nerve are just 
as well known as those of their different conduction 
velocities. One can already conclude theoretically 
that the threshold value for alternating current 
stimulation must be considerably different for the 
separate tracts. The ischiadic nerves in the dog were 
investigated. In addition to the contraction of the 
leg muscles there occurs a blood infiltration of meas- 
urable proportions. With definitely low frequency 
and intensity in addition to the contraction of the 
muscles there always becomes apparent a vasocon- 
striction by virtue of the stimulation of the vegetative 
fibers. To a stimulating frequency of more than 
400/sec., however, the spinal motor fibers clearly 
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respond, and there occurs, then, under the functioning 
of the muscle chemical process, even a greater vascu- 
larization of the muscles; which indeed, under physio- 
logical conditions, ought to be the rule. All experi- 
ments which hitherto have been undertaken in this 
direction with the usual inductorium as the stimulat- 
ing apparatus, owed their unphysiological results, 
since the muscle circulation is stopped by the muscle 
contraction (by mechanical compression of the 
vessels), to a poor experimental technique, viz., they 
have maintained steady stimulation of the vegetative 
tracts. Hence, in order to avoid artifacts of this 
kind, it is necessary to employ an inductorium 
affording arbitrary stimulus frequencies. For the 
problem under investigation one must above all 
carefully choose the kind of stimulating current 
according to frequency and intensity in mixed pe- 
ripheral nerves.— H. Rein (Géttingen). 

143. Richter, C. P., & Hines, M. The production 
of the ‘‘grasp refiex’”’ in adult macaques by experi- 
mental frontal lobe lesions. Proc. Ass. Res. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1934, 13, 211-224.—The grasp reflex is 
present in infant monkeys as in human infants and 
disappears as voluntary grasping is acquired. It can 
be made to reappear in the adult monkey by extirpa- 
tion of the premotor cortex (area 6) of the contra- 
lateral hemisphere. After a few days the reflex 
vanishes, but reappears bilaterally and permanently 
following removal of the opposite premotor cortex. 
The reflex is not permanent, however, after bilateral 
extirpation of both the premotor and prefrontal 
cortex.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


144. Roger, G. H., & Binet, L. Traité de physio- 
logie normale et pathologique. Tome IX. Systéme 
nerveux (premiére parte). (Treatise on normal and 
pathological physiology. Vol. IX. The nervous 
system. Part I.) Paris: Masson, 1933. Pp. 566. 
100 fr.—The book contains twelve studies by different 
authors, ending with a bibliography. (1) Jean Verne: 
The neurone (48 pages); (2) E. Couvreur: Wallerian 
degeneration and regeneration (50 pages); (3) I. 
Bertrand: Processes of nervous disintegration (11 
pages); (4) Cardot and Laugier: Nerves and reflexes 
(83 pages); (5) G. Bohn: Tropisms (18 pages); 
(6) Lévy-Valensi: Sensitivity and motricity (26 
pages); (7) Alajouanine and Cornil: The problem of 
cerebral and cortical localization (91 pages); (8) J. 
Lhermitte: Physiology of the central ganglia, the 
corpora striata, the optic layer, and the subthalamic 
formations (45 pages); (9) L. Binet and P. Gley: 
Cerebral circulation (25 pages); (10) C. Richet: 
Convulsions (14 pages); (11) R. Legendre: Sleep 
(32 pages); and (12) M. Nicloux: General anesthesia, 
a biochemical study (58 pages).—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


145. Spiegel, E. A. Labyrinth and cortex. The 
electrencephalogram of the cortex in stimulation of 
the labyrinth. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1934, 31,469-482.—Further evidence that labyrinthine 
impulses are represented in the cortex is deduced 
from experiments in which action currents from the 
dorsal part of the posterior suprasylvian and ecto- 
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sylvian gyri in cats were found to be increased by 
rotation of the animal.—D.G. Marquis (Yale). 

146. Tilney, F. Comparative ontogeny of the 
cerebral cortex in four mammals. Proc. Ass. Res. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1934, 13, 49-82.—The development 
of the brain was studied in the opossum, rat, cat, 
and man by means of wax plate reconstructions in a 
closely placed series from early embryonic life to 
maturity. The results show that ‘‘cortical differen- 
tiation is characterized by successive phases of 
development and that in these phases definite phylo- 
genetic stages in the evolution of the cortex are 
represented.’’—D.G. Marquis (Yale). 

147. Winterstein, H. Reizung und Erregung. 
(Stimulation and excitation.) Roux Arch. Entw. 
Mech. Organ., 1929, 116, 7-19.—( Biol. Abstr. VIII: 
17844). 

[See also abstracts 55, 158, 180, 202, 330. ] 
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148. Bicudo, J. El reflejo cremasteriano. Su 
disociaci6n en las enfermedades nerviosas. (The 
cremasteric reflex. Its dissociation in nervous dis- 
eases.) San Pablo: Med. Thesis, 1934.—The author 
studied the cremasteric reflex in relation to patho- 
logical processes. Two aspects of the reflex, the 
testicular and the inguinal, should be distinguished. 
The first is the more readily obtainable. The cre- 
masteric reflex may be divided into its deep and its 
superficial aspects. The deep aspect does not nor- 
mally appear alone. It is frequently observed in 
isolation, however, in cases of medullary tumor, or 
when the superficial nerves are sectioned by accident, 
etc. The disappearance of the deep aspects of the 
reflex, with the preservation of the superficial ones, 
is frequently observed in tabes. This dissociation of 
the two aspects is important for diagnostic and 
prognostic purposes. The superficial aspect may be 
demonstrated by stimulating the internal superior 
area of the thigh; this zone extends to the knee. 
The deeper reflex is obtained by pressure on Hunter's 
canal and the abducent muscle of the femur.—J. W. 
Nagge (Chicago). 

149. Cason, H. The role of verbal activities in the 
conditioning of human subjects. Psychol. Rev., 1934, 
41, 563—571.—After reviewing the literature on condi- 
tioning in human subjects, the author is convinced 


that “‘verbal activities, although more frequently 


neglected than not, in the strictly behavioristic studies 
of the conditioned response, are central and basic in 
most of the conditioning of motor responses in human 
subjects."’ Conditioned hand-withdrawal reflexes 
have been established in some subjects in one trial, 
while others do not acquire them in two thousand 
trials. These differences must relate to the verbal 
accompaniments. Hence the desirability of keeping 
the verbal processes in mind in studying motor learn- 
ing, since these account for such marked differences 
from the learning of animals as (1) the greatly in- 
creased complexity of problem solvable, (2) the long 
temporal gaps between stimulus and response which 
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can be bridged, (3) the ability to form connections in 
a single repetition, and (4) the highly efficient reten- 
tion and reproduction of such acts.—A. G. Bills 
(Chicago). 

150. Cohen, L. H. The nature and modifiability 
of the automatically associated movements. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1934, 17, 621-645.—The authors were con- 
cerned with the general topic of automatically asso- 
ciated movements from the standpoint of their norma! 
physiology in the intact individual. The particular 
movement combination studied in the present experi- 
ments was the action of the abdominal musculature 
which followed the raising of the head and shoulders 
and was followed by the action of the thigh muscula 
ture. The report includes the results of an experi- 
mental analysis of: (1) the nature and variability of 
the movements, (2) the effects of repetition and 
fatigue, (3) the effects of sustained position, and 
(4) the effects of selective exercise—H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 

151. Darrow, C. W., & Freeman, G. L. Palmar 
skin-resistance changes contrasted with non-palmar 
changes, and rate of insensible weight loss. J. exp 
Psychol., 1934, 17, 739-748.—Experimental evidence 
is presented which shows that the relative magnitude 
of galvanic reactions in palmar and in non-palmar 
regions is determined by the type of activity giving 
rise to the change. ‘It is shown that situations favor- 
ing an increase in the subject’s anticipation, alertness, 
or apprehension (including arousal from sleep), are 
likely to be attended by marked increase in con- 
ductance of the palm, while situations involving 
various sorts of muscular activity are likely to be 
attended by large increases in the conductance of 
non-palmar areas. Activities designated roughly as 
mental work may effect marked changes in either 
type of reacting mechanism, the locus of greatest 
activity possibly depending upon the amount of 
muscular activity involved. These observations have 
been shown to be in agreement with certain findings of 
other investigators. They further have been shown 
to be consistent with the view that while perspiration 
on non-palmar, non-plantar areas is thermo-regula- 
tory in function, that on the palms and soles is 
primarily to maintain the adhesiveness and pliability 
essential to tactual acuity and good grip upon objects, 
and is psychologically significant because it is nor- 
mally called forth in situations demanding alertness 
in the mobilization of the energies of the organism 
for emergency adjustive response.’"—H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 

152. Démétriades, T. D. Zur Analyse der Inver- 
sion des experimentellen optischen Nystagmus. 
(On the analysis of inversion of experimental optic 
nystagmus.) Mschr. Ohrenheilk., 1932, 66, 809-813. 
—(Biol. Abstr. VILL: 17852). 

153. Erb, K. H., & Rabinowitsch, W. Klinische 
Studien zur Handkraftmessung mit dem Collinschen 
Dynamometer. (Clinical studies on the measurement 
of manual strength with the Collins dynamometer.) 
Arch. Orthop. MechTher., 1932, 31, 255-—266.—( Biol. 
Abstr. VIII: 17885). 
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154. Finch, G., & Culler, E. Higher order condi- 
tioning with constant motivation. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1934, 46, 596-602.—The problem of the present study 
was to determine whether conditioning can be carried 
beyond the third order. Two dogs were given an 
unconditioned stimulus of an electric shock applied 
to the right forepaw. The conditioned stimulus of 
the first order was a loud (70 decibels above the limen) 
1000-cycle tone; of second order, electric light; of 
third order, stream of water on nose; of fourth order, 
electric bell; and of fifth order, electric fan playing 
onthe animal. In addition, a general stimulus (shock 
to left thorax) was administered whenever the 
animal failed to flex the leg. From the results, the 
authors conclude that with adequate motivation 
(energizing shock) fifth order conditioned stimuli 
will produce a reaction. The energizing shock is 
merely a motive; it is proved that it is not, and never 
becomes, a conditioned stimulus for the motor re- 
sponse. By its use the conditioning remains for at 
least 6 weeks, without a single reinforcement by the 
primary stimulus. It is suggested that it serves the 
same purpose as social incentives in human learning.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

155. Fryer, D. Motivation effects of auditory 
timing upon repetitive mental work. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 25, 140-169.—A series of problems in 
simple addition was carried out by four subjects, 
at a rate determined by themselves, to a successively 
accelerated rhythm provided by a series of four 
electrically operated bar chimes. As in a previous 
paper, it was found that the conscious intent was the 
important factor determining the rate of work. The 
objective rhythm had no direct unconscious effect on 
the rate; an acceleration of the rhythm was accom- 
panied by an increased rate only when the subject 
actually developed the intent to coordinate his rate 
of work with the rhythm. But it was more usual for 
the subject to ignore the rhythm.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

156. Fujita, T. Zur Messung der Druckverteilung 
auf der Fusssohle beim Stehen. (Measuring the 
distribution of pressure on the sole of the foot in 
standing.) Jap. J. med. Sct. (111 Biophysics), 1930, 
1, 71-72.—( Biol. Abstr. VIII: 17887). 

157. Guthrie, E. R. Reward and punishment. 
Psychol. Rev., 1934, 41, 450-460.—The popular theory 
that learning is determined by its effects, pleasure 
and pain, which Thorndike has translated into satis- 
faction and annoyance, is much more readily and 
precisely described in terms of conditioning. Punish- 
ment is effective only when it reconditions new re- 
sponses to the cues for unwanted behavior and reward 
is effective only through its associations. Hence 
punishment is effective only in the presence of cues 
for the bad habit. It does not achieve its effect, as 
Thorndike supposes, by ‘‘taking away strength from 
the physiological basis of the connection.”” Satisfiers 
do not always “‘stamp in,” nor do annoyers always 
“stamp out’’ a connection. But stimuli acting at the 
time of either satisfaction or annoyance tend to re- 
excite whatever behavior was in evidence at the time. 

—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 
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158. Hinsey, J. C. The innervation of skeletal 


muscle. Physiol. Rev., 1934, 14, 514-586.—An ex- 
haustive review of the literature on the anatomy and 
physiology of the innervation of muscle end organs, 
connective tissue of muscle and tendon, and blood 
vessels of skeletal muscle. The bibliography contains 
some 400 citations.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

159. Hulin, W.S., & Katz, D. Transfer of training 
in reading Braille. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 627- 
631.—S’s were trained to read Braille type tactually 
with the preferred hand by the prompting method 
to the point of one correct recognition of the alphabet 
(haphazard order), and then tested with the other 
hand. All S’s recognized the letters almost perfectly 
on the first trial with the untrained hand. A second 
group of S’s were taught the Braille type visually, by 
the prompting method; they then learned it manually. 
The average number of letters recognized on the first 
trial by the manual method after visual training was 
15.6, whereas the average number recognized on the 
first trial of the training series by the first method was 
8.6. The authors conclude that transfer is not wholly 
in terms of visual imagery.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

160. Jordan, H. J. Die Funktion der glatten Mus- 
keln bei Schnecken, verglichen mit den Funktionen 
des Protoplasmas bei Sarkodinen. (The function of 
smooth muscle in snails, compared with the function 
of protoplasm in protozoans.) Tijdschr. ned. dierk. 
Ver., 1931, 2, 128-135.—(Biol. Abstr. VIII: 17895). 


161. Kajiki, T. [On the phenomenal curvature of 
the course in actual movements. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 
1934, 9, 67—-86.—Rubin found that when two different 
stimulus-moments are presented one after the other, 
the experience corresponding to the post-moment 
appears sometimes earlier than that of pre-moment, 
or at least the former exerts a certain effect upon the 
latter, and further he claims that it is possible to 
measure the lower threshold of his ‘‘Verarbeitungs- 
zeit,”’ that is, the time elapsed from the moment at 
which a stimulus is given to the moment at which it 
is experienced by applying this phenomenon. The 
author thinks that from the results of his experiments 
it is not always possible to distinguish the two sorts 
of experience corresponding to pre- and post-moment, 
but rather they are experienced as a whole each 
supporting the other.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

162. Kajiura, G. Investigation of the influence of 
military marching on the function of the circulatory 
system. I. The influence of a short slow march with 
light weight upon the electrocardiogram, the blood 
pressure and the pulse rate. II. The influence of a 
short slow march with heavy weight upon the electro- 
cardiogram, the blood pressure and the pulse rate. 
III. The influence of a short quick march with light 
weight upon the electrocardiogram, the blood pres- 
sure, and the pulse rate. Acta Sch. med. Univ. Kioto, 
1933, 16, 103-106.—( Biol. Abstr. VII1: 17896). 

163. McNeill, H. Motor adaptation and accuracy. 
Louvain: Editions de l'Institut Superieur de Philoso- 
phie, 1934. Pp. ix + 303. 60 frs.—The object of 
this experimental study of over 200,000 right-arm 
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hitting movements was to determine the influence of 
various factors on their accuracy. The first two 
chapters deal with the technique of recording and 
measuring movements of this sort. A study is then 
made of the trajectories of hitting movements with 
targets and keys—their form, dispersion, and speed. 
The location of the hits in visual and blind move- 
ments is next treated; first, their dispersion (the 
variable error) and the influence on it of such factors 
as tempo, rhythm, type of movement, exercise, and 
distraction; the influence of these same factors on 
systematic errors is taken upin turn. Having studied 
the various factors allied to the errors in hitting 
movements, the author finally investigates the means 
of reducing these errors, namely, learning and an 
adaptation of the task to the various factors at play. 
The two sections of the book treating respectively of 
hitting movements with simple targets, and those 
with keys similar to typewriter keys, are each followed 
by an extensive summary of the results obtained.— 
R. Nihard (Liége). 

164. Mori, S. Refraktirstadium der Muskel- 
kontraktion bei direkter und indirekter Reizung unter 
verschiedener Temperatur und Reizstirke. (Re- 
fractory stage of muscle contraction in direct and 
indirect stimulation at different temperatures and 
intensities of stimulus.) Jap. J. med. Sci. (III Bio- 
physics), 1930, 1, 50-51.—( Biol. Abstr. VIII: 17899). 


165. Niini, E. Einfluss der Raumlage des Arbeits- 
platzes auf den persénlichen Fehler beim Zeitneh- 
men. (The influence of spatial position of the place 
of work on personal error in timing.) Psychotech. 
Z., 1934, 9, 7-11.—In order to test Sartorius’ findings 
that individual reaction times in timing varied accord- 
ing to the spatial position of the “place of work,” 
Niini used two types of work board specially con- 
structed so that a machine could be stopped by six 
different means, such as by pushing a button, turning 
a lever, etc. He made two kinds of these devices, 
one for operation by direct manipulation, the other by 
means of electromagnetic contact. The reaction times 
of groups of subjects were then tested under varying 
spatial positions of the working outfit, and under 
varying distances and positions of the subjects. It 
was found that the average reaction time was about 
twice as long in the mechanical operation as in the 
direct manipulation with the hands. This probably 
occurs because in using the hand kinesthetic cues 
prepare the subject for the reaction, while this is not 
possible with the electromagnetic method. Further- 
more, there occurred more premature reactions in 
hand work than in the other kind. The tests with the 
subjects at 2, 5, and 8 meters away from the apparatus 
give results which show that by the hand method the 
average reaction time increases with the distance, 
while this is not the case with the mechanical method. 
Finally, the speed of reactions tends to be greater 


when the test is in horizontal rather than in vertical 


position.—C. Burri (Chicago). 


166. Overbeek, J. van. Ueber Tonuserzeugung 
unter dem Einfluss von Muskeldehnung (bei Ano- 
(The generation of tonus under the 


donta cygnea). 
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influence of muscle extension in Anodonta cygnea.) 
Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1930, 15, 784-797.—( Biol. 
Abstr. VIII: 17900). 

167. Patzl, H. Vergleichende Untersuchungen 
iiber die Warmekontraktur und Warmelahmung der 
quergestreiften Muskeln von Eidechsen und Frésch- 
en. (Comparative studies on warmth contracture 
and warmth paralysis of striated muscle in lizards 
and frogs.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1932, 231, 
90-101.—( Biol. Abstr. VIII: 17901). 

168. Rademaker, G.G. J., & Garcin, RR. L’épreuve 
d’adaptation statique. (Test of static adaptation. 
Rev. neurol., 1933, 40, Tome 2, No. 5, 566.—The test 
consists in a study of the bracing reactions to be 
found in the human extremities. The authors think 
that this test should be ranked with the caloric, 
rotatory, and galvanic tests in the study of labyrinth 
reflectivity. —M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


169. Rychlewska, H. O typach reaktywnych. 
(On reaction types.) KAwart. psychol., 1934, 5, 467- 
487.—Experiments on the absolute threshold for light 
and sound, on the speed of reaction to light, sound 
and tactile stimuli, and on the range of attention 
revealed: (1) a close relationship between reaction 
time and mean variation for the absolute threshold, 
and (2) two reaction types among the subjects. 
Reaction type A is characterized by a short reaction 
time, small mean variation of absolute threshold, 
a small range of attention and easy fatiguability, while 
the second type, B, is characterized by a long reaction 
time, larger mean variation of absolute threshold, 
greater range of attention, and greater resistance to 
fatigue —T7. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


170. Satta, K. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
iiber den Preyersche Ohrmuskelreflex durch Schall- 
reiz. (Experiments on the Preyer ear muscle reflex 
by sound.) Jap. J. med. Sci., 1930, 1, 68.—(Biol. 
Abstr. VIII: 17870). 


171. Senkewitsch, P. I. Besteht ein Zusammen- 
hang zwischen der morphologischen Struktur und der 
Leistungsfahigkeit der Hand bei jugendlichen Ar- 
beitern? (Is there a relationship between the mor- 
phological structure and the performance ability of 
the hand in young workers?) Arbeitsphysiologie, 
1933, 6, 339-352.—( Biol. Abstr. VIII: 17905). 


172. Steinbach, H. B. Injury potentials in scallop 
muscles. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1933, 3, 203-222.— 
(Biol. Abstr. VIII: 17908). 


173. Stephenson, W. An introduction to so-called 
motor perseveration tests. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1934, 4, 186-208.—Of three types of ideomotor 
perseveration tests, that involving alternating activity 
is selected for standardization as being outstanding in 
neat theoretical interest as well as in observed facts. 
Specially prepared blanks are recommended and a 
number of available test items are listed. Four 
theories to explain p-factor measurement are dis- 
cussed: (1) that there is psychophysiological per- 
severation, or continuance and hindrance effect 
(2) that p-tests measure character-like qualities in an 
extraneous way; (3) that they measure them in an 
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intrinsic way; and (4) that the p-factor can be in 
part a measurement of ability to make and maintain 
a mental ‘‘set.”"— K. M. Coz wdery (Stanford). 

174. Sugai, K. Einfluss der Temperatur auf die 
Zuckungsgrésse und die Gipfelzeit bei Sdugetier- 
muskeln. (Influence of temperature on extent of 
contraction and time to the peak in mammalian 
prog” Jap. J. med. Sci., 1930, 1, 51.—( Biol. 

thstr. VIII: 17911). 

175. Thorndike, E. L. Primitive forms of belief 
and knowledge. Psychol. Rev., 1934, 41, 403-411.— 
lhe process of learning to make a “right’’ response 
is accompanied by a gradual increase in the certainty 
and confidence with which the act is performed and a 
belief that it is right, but this is a by-product of the 
action of the confirming reaction upon the connection 
in successive instances, and does not involve any 
memory of having made that response before, or any 
memory image of the word “right.’’ If such images 
do occur, they are incidental and do not contribute to 
success or failure. The giving of the opposite cue, 
i.e., that a response is ‘‘wrong,”’ does not produce any 
such belief or expectation on the subject's part, even 
after repeated trials.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

176. Verpeaux, D. Contribution a l’étude de la 
chronaxie des muscles. (Contribution to the study 
of muscle chronaxy.) Arch. int. Physiol., 1932, 35, 
431-454.—( Biol. Abstr. VIII: 17913). 

177. Wespi, H. Ueber psychische Insuffizienz- 
erscheinungen bei vermindertem Luitdruck. (Phe- 
nomena of psychic insufficiency in low atmospheric 
pressure.) Arbeitsphysiologie, 1933, 7, 484-516.— 
Physiological and psychological experimental tests 
(determination of visual reflex time, Kraepelin’s 
calculation experiment, Jung’s association experiment, 
etc.) were given to 12 subjects in a pneumatic chamber 
where the atmospheric pressure was lowered. Three 
different grades of diminished atmospheric pressure 
were used, the maximal decrease corresponding to a 
height of 7000 meters above sea level. On the neu- 
rological side ataxia, tremor, and a marked increase 
of reflex activity were found. On the psychical side 
disturbances of affectivity and mood were observed. 
Memory and power of concentration were severely 
impaired. The simple visual reaction time was 
slightly and choice reaction time considerably in- 
creased. The times of association were too long. 
Psychic fatiguability was increased. The author 
distinguishes two.types of reaction to anoxemia: 
type A characterized by insufficiency of differentiated 
psychic (cortical) functions and type B by vomiting 
medulla symptom), while insufficiency of the psychic 
functions is not very marked. An expert in graph- 
ology came to similar results on the basis of the 
changes in writing of those anoxemic subjects.— H. 
Wespi (Ziirich). 

178. Wyndham, H. S. Contributions to the 
problems of instinct in textbooks on educational 
psychology. J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 238-254.— 
Four stages in the theoretical treatment of instinct 
are to be found in the educational psychology texts 
of the last forty years; but there has always been a 
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lag behind the experimental and theoretical treat- 

ments of the topic in pure psychology.—J. F. Dashiell 

(North Carolina). 

[See also abstracts 62, 81, 117, 120, 121, 124, 129, 
130, 132, 135, 143, 145, 190, 202, 243, 257, 274, 
276, 285, 290, 318, 347, 439, 441, 455. ] 
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179. Anderson, A. C., & Patrick, J.R. Some early 
behavior patterns in the white rat. Psychol. Rev., 
1934, 41, 480-496.—Observations were made on the 
behavior patterns of eight litters of rats, 45 animals, 
from birth. Responses to pressure on feet, clinging, 
dropping, starting at a puff of air, sharp noises, and 
pain stimuli on feet and sides were studied. It was 
concluded that certain reflexes, as grasping, appearing 
early in life, seem to wane, but probably merely lose 
their identity in larger patterns. Other reflexes, .as 
reactions to pain, do not wane, but show a modifica- 
tion in the direction of greater adaptiveness. It is 
the more precise reflexes that seem to wane. The 
act of righting appears early and undergoes progres- 
sive improvement, while the start appears suddenly 
and develops rapidly. Since rats show the grasp 
reflex, it is concluded that the “arboreal’’ and “‘reflex 
circle’ explanations of its presence in humans are 
untenable.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


180. Bard, P. On emotional expression after 
decortication with some remarks on certain theo- 
retical views: Part II. Psychol. Rev., 1934, 41, 424— 
449.—A study of the modes of emotional expression 
evocable in surviving decorticate cats and dogs shows 
that sham rage develops under stimulating conditions 
which cause rage responses in normal animals. This 
sham rage is a specific response, readily distinguish- 
able from other forms of emotional expression, as fear 
and sex behavior. Fear has also been produced re- 
peatedly; and there is one instance of sexual behavior 
occurring in a female cat without neocortex. Partial 
decortication, as bilateral removal of the frontal 
poles, failed to produce any perceptible change in the 
quality or threshold of anger or fear reactions from 
the normal. The same was true with unilateral 
decortication.—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 


181. Behre, E. H. Color recognition and color 
changes in certain species of fishes. Copeia, 1933, 
2, 49-58.—( Biol. Abstr. VIII: 17836). 


182. Berland, L., & Jeannel, R. V° Congrés Inter- 
national d’Entomologie. (Fifth International Con- 
gress of Entomology.) Paris: 1933. Pp. 915.— 
Abstracts are given of the 96 papers presented at the 
congress, which was held in Paris, July 18-24, 1932. 
More than 37 plates illustrate the book.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


183. Bousfield, W. A., & Elliott, M.H. The effect 
of fasting on the eating behavior of rats. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1934, 45, 227-237.—With delays of feeding 
of 34%, 12, 24, and 48 hours, in irregular order, the 
amount of food taken by rats varied inversely with 
the length of the delay. Further, with delays of 1, 2, 
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and 3 days, the rate of eating varied inversely with 
the delays.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

184. Buel, J., & Ballachey, E. L. Choice-point 
expectancy in the maze running of the rat. genet. 
Psychol., 1934, 45, 145-168.—It had been obee rved 
by others that a disproportionate number of maze 
errors occur in units in which the blinds point in the 
same direction as the last true-path turn. To define 
this behavior more precisely, rats were trained in a 
maze of two diamond sections and a terminal section 
of either diamond shape or T shape and leading to 
food. In general, similarity between the shape of 
the terminal section and that of a preceding section 
was necessary for production of the behavior in ques- 
tion; though their proximity was not important in 
the earlier trials. The results are taken to support 
the hypothesis of choice-point expectancy.—J. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 


185. Dembowski, J. Dalsze studja nad geotropiz- 
mem Paramaecium. (Further studies on geotropism 
in Parames tum.) Ac la Biol. Varsovie, 1931, 6, 
59-87.—( Biol. Abstr. VIIL: 17839). 

186. Dennis, W. The learning of an elevated 
maze by blind and normal rats. /. genet. Psychol., 
1934, 45, 255-259.—10 normal and 10 blind rats 
were trained on an elevated maze, which by several 
criteria was found to be more than twice as difficult 
for the blind. However, 5 of the normals were but 
slightly affected by blinding after the habit had been 
learned.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


187. Foley, J. P. First year development of a 
rhesus monkey (Macaca mulatta) reared in isolation. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 39-105.—Abundant 
references to genetic observations made by others are 
followed by an account of a monkey taken from its 
mother at three days of age and reared in isolation 
from all other animals and with little contact with 
Details of regimen are furnished. Measure- 
physical development and many tests of 
reflex, emotional and other 
patterned responses, and of social reactions, were 
made from time to time, thus furnishing bases for 
comparisons with results of studies on humans and 
other species. 90 photographs accompany the 
account.—-J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


188. Foley, J. P., & Warden, C. J. The effect 
of practice on the delayed reaction in the rhesus 
monkey. J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 44, 390-413. 
After preliminary training to take food from two 
boxes, then to take it from the lighted box only, six 
monkeys were tested for ability to select the lighted 
box after various delay periods. In this, evidences 
of positive practice effect were obtained. The three 
subjects maintained consistent individual differences 
of ability in all lengths of delays. Maintenance of 
gross bodily posture during delay was not observable; 
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on the contrary, disorienting movements were 
abundant.—/. F. Dashiell (North Carolina), 
189. Frenzel, W. Die ‘‘denkenden” Hunde von 


Weimar. (The ‘‘thinking’’ dogs of Weimar.) Um- 
schau, 1934, 38, No. 26.—Frenzel gives a discussion 
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of the case communicated by M. Miiller in the 
Miinchener tierarstlichen Wochenschrift (1934, No. 4) 
of four number-communicating dogs, in which he 
attempts to find an explanation of the phenomena 
by analogy with the case of the talking bitch Senta; 
namely, the pawing or barking signal given by the 
dogs to the different but always anthropocentrically 
answered questions is determined by the kind of 
tidbit offered to them.—J. Deussen (Markkleeberg). 


190. Friedmann, H. The instinctive emotional 
life of birds. Psychoanal. Rev., 1934, 21, 242-271; 
381-—407.—This article contains the following material 
on the subject: a short historical review, a discussion 
of terminology and definitions, comparison of avian 
and human minds. The emotions are classified into 
two kinds—permanent and cyclical. The permanent 
emotions include fear, greed and despotism, social 
and asocial emotions, cruelty and sympathy. Cyclical 
emotions include the behavior during courtship, com- 
prising intimidation, bisexuality, infantilism, auto- 
erotism; and the love reactions include love towards 
the mates, types of sexual relations, perverse relations 
love for offspring. There are discussions of strength 
and duration of the instinctive emotions, blindness 
of these emotions, development of latent instinctive 
emotions, and loss of this type of emotion.—L. S$ 
Selling (Eloise Hospital). 

191. Friedrich, H. Studien iiber die Gleichge- 
wichtserhaltung und Bewegungsphysiologie bei Ptero- 
trachea. (Studies on the maintenance of equilib- 
rium and physiology of movement in Pterotrachea. 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1932, 16, 345-—361.—( Biol. Abstr. 
VIII: 17840). 


192. Haehn, J. Instinktvariationen und Verer- 
bungsversuche an solchen bei Gracilaria stigmatella. 
(Instinct variations and heredity investigations on 
them in Gracilaria stigmatella.) Z.indukt. Abstamm.- 
u. VererbLehre, 1932, 63, 357-389.—(Not seen). 


193. Hamilton, J. A., & Ballachey, E. L. An 
instance of Umweg behavior in the rat. J. genet 
Psychol., 1934, 45, 260-261.—A rat dragged a food 
tin closer to a barrier, then mounted the barrier and 
hung down to reach the tin now favorably placed 
so as to pull it over the barrier.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Caroliaa). 


194. Hutt, F. B., & Child, G. P. Congenital tremor 
in young chicks. J. JHered., 1934, 25, 341-349.- 
Chicks affected with congenital tremor exhibit degrees 
of agitation varying from a shaking so extreme that 
they cannot stand, down to a barely perceptible 
tremor. The affliction is most extreme at hatching 
and gradually disappears in the few chicks whic! 
survive to a month or more. 88% of affected chicks 
died within a month of hatching and only one out oi! 
35 was raised to sexual maturity. A duplicate-factor 
genetic basis is shown to account for the observed 
ratios fairly well, but it is considered a more likely 
interpretation that the character is a simple autosomal 
recessive character having an unusually low degree o! 
penetrance because of the effects of modifying genes. 
—B.S. Burks (Columbia). 
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195. Keller, F. S. The delayed response of a 
chimpanzee to color as the constant visual factor in 
a varying situation. /. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 
270-275.—Criticisms are offered of the manner of 
presentation of important data in a paper by Yerkes 
and Yerkes, in J. Comp. Psychol., 1928, 8, 237-271.— 
z F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


196. Kolosvary, G. A study of color vision in the 
mouse (Mus musculus L.) and the souslik (Citellus 
citellus L.). J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 44, 473-477.— 
When offered varieties of colored paper strips for 
nest-building, mice showed a distinct preference for 
the white, also some preference for the blue color- 

groups over the red, while the souslik (a daylight 
animal) showed no preference between black and 
white but some for the blue over the red.—J. F. 


Dashiell (North Carolina). 
197. Le Souef, A. S. Notes on ape mentality. 
Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1934, 12, 73-76.—R. R. 


Willoughby (Clark). 

198. Markiewicz, T. On the behaviour of normal 
and alcoholized mice on a storey maze. KAwart. 
psychol., 1934, 5, 290-336.—These experiments, 
comprising the running of a specially constructed 
3-story maze by a large number of white mice, re- 
vealed two essentially different motor mechanisms 
in the behavior of the mice. One mechanism is 
impulsiveness of internal origin, the other reactivity 
or responsiveness to stimuli of external origin. Alco- 
holized mice showed a narrowing of scope of behavior. 
The insufficiency of the theory of learning by trial 
and error is discussed in the light of these experi- 
ments.—T. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


199. Pennington, L. A. The effect of auditory 
stimulation upon the maze behavior of the white rat. 
l. genet. Psychol., 1934, 44, 458-463.—Rats learned 
elevated mazes more efficiently (as measured by 
errors, trials, and time) with a constant buzzer sound 
than with no sound—a facilitating effect; but marked 
disturbances appeared if the sound was introduced 
after learning without it, was omitted after learning 
with it, or was shifted in its position.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


200. Prosser, C. L. Correlation between develop- 
ment of behavior and neuromuscular differentiation 
in embryos of Eisenia foetida, Sav. J. comp. Neurol., 
1933, 58, 603-641.—This study of neuromuscular 
differentiation as correlated with behavior in earth- 
worms was prompted by studies of similar nature on 
vertebrate forms by Coghill, Herrick, and others. 
Specimens in all stages of development from the time 
just preceding bodily movement to the time of normal 
hatching were studied and detailed accounts of tissue 
development in relation to different types of spontane- 
ous movement and responses to photic and tactual 
stimuli are given. The author finds that differentia- 
_ in the embryos proceeds from the anterior end 

backward. Laterally it proceeds from the ventral 
germ bands outward. From the very beginning all 
activities are coordinated or integrated, whether they 
be ciliary, muscular; or neuromuscular. Segmental 
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independence appears to be of relatively late origin.— 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

201. Raney, E. T., & Carmichael, L. Localizing 
responses to tactual stimuli in the fetal rat in relation 
to the psychological problem of space perception. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 3-21.—Selected cutaneous 
areas of 90 fetuses of varying gestation ages were 
systematically stimulated. With increasing age 
greater specificity of response to the stimulation 
appeared in (1) movement of the member, (2) move- 
ment of local muscles, and (3) movement of the mem- 
ber to touch the stimulated point. There was evi- 
dence to show that the capacity of cutaneous receptors 
to elicit movements did not arise until after muscles 
associated with that area had been active: sensi- 
bility followed motility. Bearings of these results 
upon historical problems of space perception are 
discussed.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

202. Richter, C. P., & Langworthy, O. R. The 
quill mechanism of the porcupine. J. Psychol. Neurol., 
Lpz., 1933, 45, 143-153.—The defensive quill mech- 
anism of the porcupine was found to be controlled 
by the sympathetic nervous system. Although quill 
activity is closely bound up with somatic motor 
activity (especially quick defense tail movements), 
the cerebral cortex has a part only in the control 
of the latter. Quill activity can be produced by 
stimulation of the superior colliculus, impulses from 
which are conducted to the spinal cord by the tecto- 
spinal tract, previously thought to conduct only 
somatic-motor impulses. A discussion follows of the 
functional significance of midbrain correlation in 
certain defense behavior mechanisms of this type.— 


D.G. Marquis (Yale). 
203. Teyrovsky, V. Psychologie zvifat. Pét 
rozhlasovych pfednaégek. (Animal psychology. Five 


broadcasting lectures). Knihovna prytrodovedecké 
spolecnosti, 1933, No. 6. Pp. 31.—A popular discus- 
sion of the major experiments in animal behavior 
carried on in European and American laboratories.— 
T. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 

204. Trueblood, C. K., & Beck, L. F. Behavior of 
white rats on rotated mazes. /. genet. Psychol., 1934, 
44, 440-444.—Leuba and Fain had reported that con- 
tinuity of living-cage with maze entrance eliminated 
disturbance due to rotation. In the present experi- 
ments 48 animals were trained on an elevated maze 
with similar continuity of cage and maze, for 112 
trials in the same (control) position, then for a series 
of trials in rotated positions (of various degrees). 
In these rotated positions all the animals showed 
disturbance of performance. It is concluded that 
continuity of cage and maze diminishes but does not 
eliminate influence of the room environment.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

205. Trueblood, C. K., & Smith, K. U. String- 

ing behavior of the cat. /. genet. Psychol., 1934, 
44, 414-427.—To repeat some of Adams’ experi- 
ments, fourteen cats were trained and tested in situa- 
tions involving string-pulling to obtain food. In all 
cases successful responses appeared not as one-trial 
but as gradual achievements. After change of posi- 
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tion of a loaded string, behavior appeared of the 
clawing-at-empty-side-of-cage type. With multiple- 
string problems elimination of responses to the non- 
loaded strings took place gradually. Successes were 
easier when the strings lay straight than when the 
loaded one was bent. Very slow gradual learning 
appeared even when two straight strings were pre- 
sented, the non-loaded ending 10 inches from the food. 
There was no evidence, therefore, to indicate the cat’s 
ability to respond visually to the continuity of string 
and food, and hence none for ‘“‘practical ideas” or 
“insight.""—J. F. Dashtell (North Carolina). 


206. Werner, C. F. Die Erforschung der nicht- 
akustischen Funktionen des Labyrinthes bei Fischen 
und Zyklostomen. (Investigating the non-auditory 
functions of the labyrinth in fishes and cyclostomes. ) 
Handb. biol. ArbMeth., 1932, Abt. 5, Teil 7, 1039- 
1078.—After a short historical review of experiments 
conducted with fishes and cyclostomes the author 
gives a detailed description of the apparatus and 
techniques as well as of the theoretical problems. 
The article gives practical advices as to the surgery 
of the labyrinth and ends with anatomical and 
histological considerations.—Z. Piotrowski (Colum- 
bia). 

207. Werner, C. F. Die Erforschung der nicht- 
akustischen Funktionen des Labyrinthes bei Am- 
phibien und Reptilien. (Investigating the non- 
auditory functions of the labyrinth in amphibia and 
reptiles.) Handb. biol. ArbMeth., 1932, Abt. 5, Teil 
7, 1079-1104.—A technical article dealing with the 
experimental methods and apparatus. The theoretical 
problems are also classified in a logical order. The 
manner of presentation is the same as in the preceding 
article by the same author.—Z. Piotrowski (Colum- 
bia). 

208. Windle, W. F., Orr, D. W., & Minear, W. L. 
The origin and development of reflexes in the cat 
during the third fetal week. Physiol. Zodl., 1934, 7, 
600-617.—Direct stimulation of muscle elicits con- 
traction in 23-day-old embryos. The first reflexes, 
abduction with movement of the forelimb backward 
and extension with lateral flexion of the head, appear 
the next day. Reflexes at the elbow and hip occur 
at 25 and 26 days (copulation age). Local flexion of 
pelvis and lateral tail movements occur about this 
time, but knee movements occur later. These reac- 
tions have the characteristics of local reflexes. The 
pattern of integration extends gradually caudad, 


but more slowly than the appearance of the local- 


reflexes.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 

209. Yerkes, R. M. Suggestibility in chimpanzee. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 271-282.—The efficacy of a 
human example in inducing similar behavior in the 
chimpanzee was demonstrated in a suitable experi- 
ment. In the control series strips of tasteless filter 
paper were given to the 21 animals. The paper was 
carefully examined and frequently chewed by the 
animals in the first trials, but such interest was 
rapidly extinguished. In the test series the experi- 


menter took a second strip of paper, after giving the 
first one to the subject, and chewed it obviously. 
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The animals exhibited renewed interest in tasting 
or chewing the paper. Suggestibility was apparent}, 
greatest in animals in late infancy, becoming less in 
extreme infancy and in old age. The sexual condition 
of three adult females also appeared to affect their 
receptivity.—E. B. Newman (Columbia). 

[See also abstracts 120, 126, 129, 130, 132, 137, 141, 

143, 146, 154, 160, 166, 167, 172. ] 
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210. Harper, R. M. A statistical study of a typical 
southern genealogy. /. /Hered., 1934, 25, 363-370. 
Employs a genealogy containing 12,000 names of 
persons born between the 18th and 20th centuries. 
Secular trends are traced in sex ratios, age at marriage, 
second marriages, longevity, and size of families. 
B. S. Burks (Columbia). 

211. Keeler, C. E. Heredity as a cause of human 
blindness. J. Jlered., 1934, 25, 289-294.—Review of 
two books: H. Best, Blindness and the Blind in the 
United States, and P. J. Waardenburg, Das mensch- 
liche Auge und seine Erbanlagen.—B. S. Burks 
(Columbia). 

212. Lidbetter, E. J. Heredity and the social 
problem group. London: Arnold, 1933.—Contains 
pedigrees of socially inadequate families in the east 
end of London. ‘The trend of modern movements 
in all that relates to the socially inadequate is in the 
direction of their endowment as a class at the expense 
of the self supporting community.”—B. S. Burks 
(Columbia). 

213. Lorimer, F., & Osborn, F. Dynamics of 
population. New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. xiii 
+ 461. $4.00.—Part I is a summary of population 
trends in the United States as now known, including 
rural-urban, ethnic, and occupational differentials 
Part II is a consideration of differentials as they affect 
physical development and intelligence among Ameri- 
can groups. Part III examines the social and bio- 
logical significance of the group differentials pointed 
out in the preceding parts. Part IV is a discussion in 
detail of the physical, economic, and social factors in 
differential fertility, with a chapter on the possibilities 
of social control. There are 23 appendices on various 
aspects of data and technical problems, a glossary, 
a bibliography, and indexes.—R. R. Walloughd) 
(Clark). 

214. Luxenburger, H. Angewandte Erblichkeits- 
lehre, Sozialbiologie und Rasse 1931/32. (Applied 
genetics, social biology and race, 1931-1932.) Fort- 
schr. Neur. Psychiat., 1933, 5, 392-405.—The litera- 
ture of 1931-1932 dealing with psychiatric problems 
in eugenics and racial hygiene, in social biology in- 
cluding criminology, and in racial differences is 
reviewed.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

215. Pohlisch, K. Die Kinder miannlicher und 
weiblicher Morphinisten. (The children of male and 
female morphinists.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1934. Pp. 
82. RM. 5.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


216. Roesler,G. Uhberlieferung als Erbgut. (Tra- a 


dition as an inheritance.) Umschau, 1934, 38, No. 
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15.—The author distinguishes between physical, 
spititual, and traditional inheritance. He stresses 
the importance of the latter, and indicates that loss 
of tradition may follow the hereditary chaos elicited 
by unregulated miscegenation. The emphasis on 
cultural tradition is as important for the discussion 
of modern racial theories and their realization as is 
the fact that what is necessary to guide us to con- 
tinued progress is not so much laws as the will to 
growth of the folk itself.—J. Deussen (Markkleeberg). 

217. Saudek, R. A British pair of identical twins 
reared apart. Character & Pers., 1934, 3, 17-39.— 
The results show, as do those of other studies on 
identical twins reared apart, that intelligence is 
modified much less by environmental conditions 
than are the emotional reactions.—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 

[See also abstracts 194, 262, 305, 344. ] 
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218. Adler, A. Ké&rperliche Auswirkungen see- 
lischer Stérungen. (Bodily expressions of mental 
disturbances.) Jnt. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1934, 12, 
65-72.—Adler holds that all organic inferiorities are 
readily influenced by mental and emotional factors. 
He holds that he and his followers are no longer alone 
in asserting this view; even general medical men agree 
that individual differences change the form of every 
disease. Likewise, moods are affected by organic 
conditions. Both aspects of the reciprocal mind-body 
influences are seen in various female functions such 
as periodicity and the menopause. Temporary effects 
may become permanent or chronic states. Emphasis 
on the unity of experiences and of the body explains 
the origin of organic inferiorities as developmental 
in character rather than as static, biologically fixed 
phenomena, or as loci of greatest susceptibility. 
Mental disorganization has the same effect in render- 
ing the individual susceptible to disease as do organic 
inferiorities. This position points the way to psy- 
chological considerations in the treatment for func- 
tional disturbances, organic dysfunctions, and many 
cases of disease. —O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

219. Anderson, S. E. Psyche, the immortal. 
Part VIII. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1934, 28, 38-47. 
—J. B. Rhine (Duke). 

220. Baudouin, C. La psychologie de C. G. Jung. 
(The psychology of C. G. Jung.) Action et pensée, 
1933, June-July, August-September.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

221. Clark, E.W. Acase report of psychic healing. 
J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1934, 28, 48-53.—J. B. 
Rhine (Duke). 

222. Dreikurs, R. Ein Fall von Platzangst. (A 
case of agoraphobia.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1934, 
12, 92-96.—Fear of status in the patient’s social 
position led to the development of a functional diges- 
tive disturbance. The parents were both unstable, 
the father also of a violent temper, the mother over- 
timid. The case history showed the steady develop- 
ment of fears, first of animals, the dark, etc., then of 
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social recognition. Even as a child the patient had 
used her recognized fears as a means for avoiding the 
disagreeable, in eating, bed-time, school, etc. The 
immediate cause for the digestive disturbance was the 
persistent antagonism of the parents toward a young 
man admirer. Corrective treatment involved social 
adjustment, including teaching her how to meet her 
difficulties in a more acceptable and also more effective 
manner. The physical disturbance disappeared as a 
natural consequence.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

223. Graber, G. H. Psychoanalyse und Heilung 
eines nachtwandelnden Knaben. (Psychoanalysis 
and cure of a sleep-walking boy.) Ziirich, Leipzig, 
Stuttgart: Rascher, 1934. Pp. 67. RM. 1.40, 2.20.— 
The study describes the amnesia, psychoanalytic 
treatment and cure of a case of early somnambulism. 
The patient, a 10-year-old boy, arose from his bed 
every night at about the same time since he started 
to school (at 6 years of age), stole into his parents’ 
bedroom to his mother’s bed and back again to his 
own bed. Complete amnesia for the event subse- 
quently existed for him. The analysis disclosed the 
deep connections between the sleep-walking and 
mother-longing and led to a complete cure. The 
course of the treatment may be indicated by the 
chapter headings: night-walking and mother-longing; 
the sexual explanation; birth and generative theories; 
the hostile brother and the castration complex; 
onanism, castration, and Oedipus complexes; the cure. 
—G. H. Graber (Stuttgart). 

224. Gray, W.H. The effect of hypnosis on learn- 
ing to spell. J. educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 471-473.—A 
small difference is found in favor of learning to spell 
under hypnotically induced suggestion.—VJ. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 


225. Gutheil, E. Analysis of a case of migraine. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1934, 21, 272-299.—This case of 
migraine is discussed from the standpoint of history 
back into childhood, and an analysis. This material 
is analyzed into the following roots which lead into 
the unconscious: an incestuous root, a criminal root, 
and a latent homosexual root. The migraine is an 
attempt of the patient to ‘‘abreact’’ in symptomatic 
form, fantasies which must not reach consciousness. 
The roots of her frigidity are: latent religious feelings, 
conflict due to hatred of her husband, inability to 
become attached to heterosexual partners because of 
infantile fixations, hatred of the male sex due to the 
father ideal, deviation in a homosexual direction, fear 
of intercourse, fear of the castration impulses, fear of 
heart failure during orgasm. The analysis showed 
the connection between the roots of the migraine and 
the frigidity. It indicated that as long as the patient 
obtained her satisfaction from the sources of her 
migraine, she had to remain frigid.—L. S. Selling 
(Eloise Hospital). 

226. Holub, A. Krankheit und Psyche. (Psychic 
factors in illness.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1934, 12, 
72-84.—Every illness is for the individual an experi- 
ence through which he may develop a stronger, 
weaker, or quite changed personality. The character 
of the consequent phenomena are conditioned by his 
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fundamental attitudes (Lebensstile). The child may 
develop a tendency to require extra attention, or a 
timid self-conscious child may become robust and 
self-confident because he has felt the presence of a 
solicitous care of which he had previously felt deprived 
as compared with that accorded others. Adults like- 
wise are driven into moods of defeatism or of frantic 
achievement, or again, to patient fortitude, all 
dependent on their general circumstances and atti- 
tudes. Illness may thus be prolonged or be stubbornly 
ignored. Holub is especially interested in the cases 
of prolongation or aggravation of symptoms which 
serve as means of controlling associates. Many cases 
and incidents are cited. Descriptions and explana- 
tions are in sociological rather than psychological 
concepts.—O. NV. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

227. Horvat, A. Schwierigkeiten bei der indi- 
vidualpsychologischen Behandlung. (Difficulties in 
individual-psychological treatment.) Jnt. Z. Indiv.- 
Psychol., 1934, 12, 84-92.—A certain degree of 
humility or sense of inadequacy is present when one 
recognizes difficulties. The experienced clinician who 
from experience and habit meets difficulties appro- 
priately can afford not to formulate them. The 
beginner, however, must face them frankly but with 
courage. Difficult patients are those who do not 
suffer too great drawbacks from their ailments. The 
more reason the patient himself has for getting well, 
the “‘easier’’ his case will be in treatment. The 
individual for whom the costs of ailment are not too 
great rationalizes his subterfuges as being marks of 
sophistication, and he is therefore fortified against 
any attempt to weaken them. Another difficult 
type is the patient who is not conscious of his lack of 
social adjustment. These are often of the “‘idealist”’ 
type. Various individual attitudes toward the con- 
sultant of suspicion, antagonism, and resistance 
(often covered by a pseudo-acquiescence) may hinder 
The article presents a practical 


clinical progress. 
viewpoint supported by case instances.—O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 

228. Jones, E. Psycho-analysis. New York: 


Peter Smith, 1934. Pp. 80. $.25.—(Not seen). 


229. Jung, C. G. Wirklichkeit der Seele. An- 
wendung und Fortschritte der neueren Psychologie. 
(The actuality of the mind. Application and progress 
of the newer psychology.) In Psychol. Abh., Zurich: 
Rascher, 1934. Pp. 409.—The first nine treatises 
are by C. G. Jung. They concern the philosophical 


problems of complex-psychology (‘‘The basic problem . 


of present-day psychology,”’ ‘“The meaning of psy- 
chology for the present,’’ “‘Mind and death’’) as well 
as its application to the psychology of art (‘‘Ulysses,” 
“‘Picasso’’) and personality (‘‘Paracelsus,’’ “Sigmund 
Freud as a phenomenon of cultural history,’’ ““On the 
development of the personality’’). ‘The practical 
application of dream analysis’’ affords an example of 
the method of dream interpretation and shows the 
dream as a naturally compensatory function of the 
psyche toward a partial suspension oi consciousness. 
Common to every treatise is the idea of the reality of 
the psychic, as well as the basic principle of the 
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complex-psychology of Jung, viz., to understand man 
in his totality, i.e., in the coordination of conscious 
and unconscious. From this totality, which every 
earlier culture expressed symbolically, the rationalism 
of the 19th century diverged. Complex-psychology 
is therefore not only a psychotherapeutic method for 
the treatment of neurosis, but also a contribution to 
the understanding and to the orientation of present- 
day culture in general and of the particular individuals 
who are responsible for it. W. M. Kranefeldt de- 
scribes in his contributions ‘‘The opposition of content 
(Sinn) and rhythm in the mental process” and ‘‘Per- 
petual analysis’’ the comprehensive breadth and near- 
ness to reality of Jung’s psychology in contrast to 
those of Freud and Adler. E. Jung treats the phe- 
nomenology of the animus complex (unconscious 
masculinity in the woman). H. Rosenthal illustrates, 
by means of the Jacob and Esau fable, the application 
of the typological viewpoint to the domain of religious 
study.—7. Wolff (Ziirich). 

230. Laroque, P. Essai sur l’évolution du moi. 
(An essay on the evolution of the self.) Paris: Vigot, 
1934. Pp. 212. 30 fr.—The author bases his work 
on a psychological study of Corneille’s tragedy of 
Polyeucte, treating the subject from the psycho 
analytic point of view. He believes that Bergson’s 
theory offers profound analogies and radical con- 
tradictions to Freud's theories. With this premise 
he has written an essay which treats of the synthetic 
interpretation of the psychological phenomena of 
censorship, ambivalence, and transfer. In the first 
chapter he analyzes the tragedy of Polyeucte from 
the standpoint of destiny. The next four deal with 
what he terms the crises; physiology; the cinephono- 
graphic drama; and art and life, the dream and action, 
and sleep and death. Last he gives a synthetic inter- 
pretation of vital phenomena and the law of eternal 
progress. According to his viewpoint, all psychic 
phenomena which are simply biological processes 
should be viewed in relation to time and the organism 
considered as a whole. The biological point of view 
is not one of pure perception, for there is no such 
thing. Thought is the highest form of action—it is 
free action.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


231. Malamud, W. Dream analysis: its applica- 
tion in therapy and research in nervous and mental 
disease. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., Chicago, 1934, 31, 
356-372.—In a study of the dreams of patients after 
an experimental situation in which they reproduced 
a picture or a literary passage, the following features 
were observed: (1) the recurrence of details omitted, 
added or distorted in the reproduction; (2) the mani- 
festation of a progressive series of problems in the life 
of the person in the form of solutions for each of these 
problems in the gradual unfolding of the dreams; 
and (3) the indication of the patient's attitude toward 
the analytic situation.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


232. Matura, O. Grundfaktoren im Aufbau der 
Traumwelt und ihrer Gestalten. (Basic factors in 
the synthesis of the dream world and their form.) 
Vienna: Typografische Anstalt, 1934. Pp. 46. RM. 
1.20.—Light and color were studied at first. Illumina- 
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tion in the dream is subject to entirely different laws; 
it lacks the phenomena of shadows and of micro- 
shading. A third dimension is found, but not proven. 
Illuminated objects and forms do not occur, for the 
physical conditions of light and brilliance are absent. 
Visual space is not widely extended, but immediately 
extended. Depth perception occurs in the dream, but 
its occurrence is unexplained. The depth of the dream 
space is not great. Objects may be perceived one after 
the other. The dream colors can be studied only 
nhenomenologically; their observation is difficult, 
for they are accessible only through memory. The 
study concerned itself further with the relation of the 
self in the dream. It is established that the self rules 
the dream; a dream without a self does not occur. 
The actions, movements, and progression of the forms 
are described. The emotional life in the dream is 
discussed, likewise the affective tone.—O. Matura 
Vienna). 

233. Sachs, H. Zahn und Seelenleben. (Teeth 
and mental life.) Umschau, 1934, 38, No. 5.—The 
author demonstrates the close connection between 
dental difficulties (paradentosis, dental concretions, 
etc.), together with malformations of the jaw, and 
psychic conditions. It seems especially evident that 
loosening of the teeth, e.g. in terrified nocturnal 
gnashing and pressing of the jaws together, represents 
an expression of our dream life.—J. Deussen (Mark- 
kleeberg). 

234. Sperber, A. Ueber Traéume und Phantasien 
(Dreams and 
fantasies of persons desperately ill and dying.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1934, 5/6, 268-284.—The most 


= frequent, perhaps even typical dream of patients 


involves 


given up by their physicians and of dying persons 
several elements. Usually the dreamer 
appears before a venerable judge (priest, father, 
God) to whom he has to account for his activities 
during life and by whom he is informed that he is 
not quite ready for heaven. (This is true not only of 
religious individuals; scoundrels like Cagliostro had 
similar dreams.) In most cases there is a distinct 
feeling of joy and happiness, caused by a glimpse of 
heaven and at the same time by a realization that 
one has been found insufficiently prepared for that 
paradise and will therefore be allowed to continue 
one’s earthly existence somewhat longer.— H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 

235. Tournay, A. Semiologie du sommeil. Essai 
de neurologie expliquée. (Semeiology of sleep. An 
explanatory essay on the neurology of sleep.) Paris: 
Doin, 1933. Pp. 132. 30 fr.—Going back to a previ- 
ous work, the author studies the question of the objec- 
tive signs of sleep, particularly in the young child, 
and the processes observable in falling asleep. He 


gives a critical discussion based on personal observa- 
tions and a general examination of the neurology of 
sleep. Bibliography of 122 titles—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


236. Velikovsky,I. Cana newly acquired language 
become the speech of the unconscious? Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1934, 21, 329-335.—The author conducts his 
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psychoanalytic sessions in Hebrew. He compares 
the Semitic and Aryan speech-thought processes. 
Word plays are sometimes found in combinations from 
two languages. Word plays in various languages, 
linked up with dream analysis, reveal much sig- 
nificance in dream contents. Word plays are also 
found in the neurotic make-up. The writer points 
out that a newly acquired language, even in adult 
life, can become the speech of the unconscious.— 
L. S. Selling (Eloise Hospital). 
[See also abstracts 10, 198, 215, 267, 299, 324, 350, 
445, 447, 452, 459, 461, 462. ] 
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237. Blank, L. P., Visen, E. M., Goldenberg, N. A., 
Megiritskaya, L. M., Rabinovich, J. S., & Spector, 
R. B. Voprosi professionalnoi prigodnosti i trudovoi 
ekspertizi pri zabolevaniyakh perifericheskoi nervnoi 
sistemi u rabochikh fizicheskogo truda g. Cdessi. 
(Concerning the professional fitness and the work of 
labor experts in diseases of the peripheral nervous 
system in laborers of Odessa.) Sovr. Psikhonevrol., 
1934, No. 2, 127-132.—The authors present some 
considerations and conclusions derived from the 
investigation of 477 workers with various diseases of 
the peripheral nervous system.—R. Smith (Clark). 

238. Brill, A. A. Homoerotism and paranoia. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1934, 13, 957-974.—An analysis 
of the relation between homoerotism and paranoia 
based on Freud’s statement that “the delusion of 
persecution (in the Schreber case) represented a 
defense reaction against a repressed homosexual 
wish.” The author emphasizes that “both homo- 
sexuality and paranoia are based on narcissistic 
fixation. But, whereas the homosexual reaches the 
goal of object-choice, albeit on an inverted path, the 
paranoiac finds it impossible of attainment, and has 
to regress to ego-libido.”’ Several cases exhibiting 
these mechanisms are discussed.— N. Goldman (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 

239. Briiel,O. Psychotherapie im Norden. (Psy- 
chotherapy in Nordic countries.) Zbl. Psychother., 
1934, 7, 277-286.—The north Germanic type is 
characterized by a higher potential than other races, a 
strongly idealistic attitude, and an upward striving 
of the spirit. Hence for the prevention of neuroses 
it requires special nurture and protection from the 
coarser powers of life. Among Nordics psychotherapy 
must be practised with very particular precautions, 
“‘a gentle touch’’ combined with deep power, sparing 
their pride and preserving the incalculable worth of 
their personal integrity. An illustrative case is given. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

240. Chavany, J. A. Hygiéne du nerveux. (Hy- 
giene of the nervous patient.) Paris: Doin, 1933. 
Pp. 96.—A résumé of the hygiene of the nervous 
person from a viewpoint on the border-line between 
psychology and psychiatry.—M. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

241. Cimbal, W. Gedanken zu einer vergleichen- 
den Psychotherapie. (Thoughts on a comparative 
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psychotherapy.) Zbl. f. Psychother., 1934, 7, 304-312. 
—These guiding viewpoints are presented to contribu- 
tors of different nationalities to this journal. Cimbal 
develops the thesis that an individual’s character, 
his conflicts, and consequently the kind of psycho- 
therapy suitable for him depend on his race, its his- 
tory, phase of development, “inherited categories” 
of thoughts and ideals, and its destiny. He discusses 
maturing as conditioned by race, family culture and 
conditions of life, contrasting the early-maturing 
neurotic with the late-maturing heroic personality. 
He also emphasizes conflicts between the inherited 
character anlagen and individual destiny, and ‘‘near- 
ness’’ and the defense against it as personality traits 
and a basis for treatment. ‘‘Institution men” are 
the true leaders, assuming responsibility both for an 
idea and for the men who adopt it. The ‘‘mass man” 
seldom becomes neurotic, but the “institution man” 
becomes depressed when his contribution is unap- 
preciated or destroyed, or when he is forced to become 
one of the crowd.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


242. Conn, J. H. An examination of the clinico- 
pathological evidence offered for the concept of 
dementia praecox as a specific disease entity. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1934, 13, 1039-1082.—A critical historical 
account of the clinico-pathological evidence leading 
up to and following the formal introduction of the 
concept of dementia praecox as a specific disease 
entity. The review dates from 1809 to the present. 
The author concludes that the correlations ‘‘made 
between the so-called classical groups of dementia 
praecox and specific anatomical findings’’ have been 
unsatisfactory, that similar histopathological findings 
are reported in a variety of organic and toxic condi- 
tions, that ‘there is no uniformity to be found in the 
various clinical contributions as to what constitutes 
a dementia praecox reaction,”’ and that ‘‘the attempt 
to group these heterogeneous findings into a specific 
disease ent‘ty comparable to that of general paralysis” 
has proven unfruitful. Bibliography.— N. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

243. Couch, F. H., & Fox, J. C. Photographic 
study of ocular movements in mental disease. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1934, 31, 556-578.—Eye 
movements, recorded by the Dodge mirror recorder, 
were studied in four situations evoking pursuit move- 
ments, optokinetic nystagmus, response to com- 
mands, and response to peripheral retinal stimula- 
tion. Results on 117 psychiatric patients ranged 


from normal through slight disorders of attention to 


profound disturbance. Negativism in pursuit move- 
ments was seen in three catatonic patients.—D. G. 
Marquis (Yale). 


244. Davis, J. E. The attendant in mental re- 
education. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1934, 18, 629-637.— 
lhe importance of the attendant in mental re-educa- 
tion isemphasized. Not only must he know something 
about sociology and psychiatry, but he must have 
some knowledge of the process of re-socialization. He 
should know something about effective re-educational 
methods. Seven hints for getting patients to do 
something constructive are outlined. The well-trained 
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attendant must know the broad characteristics of 
disease entities. Personality tests should be devised 
by psychologists to enable authorities to select those 
best suited for the work. The social intelligence test 
of Moss, Hunt, Omwake and Jex is of value in select- 
ing attendants, but a more specific test is needed. 
A list of questions is added to indicate important 
approaches in investigating the character and effi- 
ciency of candidates.—H. S. Clapp (Children’s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 

245. Dayton, N. A. [Ed.] Report of the division 
of mental deficiency. Pp. 30. (Reprinted from the 
annual report of the Commissioner of Mental Diseases, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, P. D. 117, 1933.) 
The following subjects are discussed in this report: 
I. Traveling psychiatric school clinics for the examina- 
tion of children in the public schools, (a) historical 
sketch of organization, 1914-1933, (b) primary 
reasons for cases being referred to school clinics, 1933, 
(c) diagnosis of first examinations, 1933, (d) diagnosis 
of re-examinations, 1933, (e) personnel of clinics, 
1933, by institution, (f) comparison between diagnosis 
of first examinations and re-examinations, 1933, 
(g) comparison between diagnosis of first examina- 
tions and re-examinations, 1928-1933, (h) total 
examinations, 1933, by status of recommendation, 
(j) total examinations, 1926-1933, inclusive, by 
clinic, (k) total towns examined, 1926-1933, inclusive, 
by clinic. II. Incidence of retardation, 1933. III. 
Social service division. IV. Analysis of waiting lists 
to all state schools, 1933. V. Recommendations.— 
R. Smith (Clark). 

246. Ewald, G. Schizophrenie. (Schizophrenia.) 
Fortsch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1933, 5, 367-391.—This 
is the conclusion of a survey of recent work dealing 
with schizophrenia (see VII: 5859). Special topics 
treated include symptomatic schizophrenia, endo- 
crinological and constitution investigations, psycho- 
logical studies, somatic and serological correlations, 
experimental catatonia, and therapy. An extensive 
bibliography of the years 1931-1932 is appended.— 
D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


247. Ey, —. Hallucination et délire. Les formes 
hallucinatoires de l’automatisme verbal. (Halluci- 
nation and delusion. Hallucinatory forms of verbal 
automatism.) Paris: Alcan, 1934. Pp. 192. 15 fr.— 
The author points out that psychomotor hallucina- 
tions represent forms of verbal automatism which 
can be divided into two groups: compulsion psycho- 
motor phenomena and anomalous psychomotor 
phenomena. The phenomena are linked with feelings 
of compulsion and automatism, which are themselves 
conditioned by regressions in level and affective 
changes. The book is composed of two parts: (1) hal- 
lucinatory disturbances of internal speech and verbal 
automatisms, and (2) delusional forms. Bibliography 
of 210 titles —M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

248. Genil-Perrin, G., & Lebreuil, M. Las ten- 
dencias paranoicas en medicina legal. (Paranoid 
tendencies in legal medicine.) Rev. Criminol., B. 
Aires, 1934, 21, 241-273.—The paranoids are of great 
importance in the study of crime, for two reasons. 
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First, their motives are different from those of other 
antisocial individuals. Second, a medico-legal study 
of their responsibility presents peculiar problems. 
The confirmed paranoid individual must be dis- 
tinguished from those who evidence less severe 
paranoid states. Case studies of a number of criminal 
paranoids are given. They are divided into classes 
of crime against persons and crime against property.— 
R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

249. Giraud, P., & Minkowski, E. La psiquiatria 
en 1933. (Psychiatry in 1933.) Rev. Criminol., B. 
Aires, 1934, 21, 350-364.—Three forms of psychotic 
syndromes are recognized—acute, subacute, and 
chronic. In the first is included the delirium tremens 
of chronic alcoholism; in the second, acute mental 
confusion, melancholic states, periodic psychoses, 
hallucinatory syndromes, and hebephrenic catatonia; 
in the third, all of the dementia praecox syndromes. 
The method of classification “does not limit itself 
to an interpretation of known facts, but, on the 
contrary, points to investigations concerning new 
clinical data and necessitates changed views regarding 
psychopathology and general psychology.’”—R. M. 
Bellows (Ohio State). 

250. Glogowski, H. Atypische Falle von manisch- 
depressiven Irresein. (Atypical cases of manic- 
depressive psychosis.) Zeulenroda i. Thiir.: Ober- 
reuter, 1933. Pp. 32.—(Not seen). 


251. Gordon, J. B. Present-day methods of treat- 
ing the mentally sick. Occup. Ther., 1934, 13, 299- 
306.—Prophylaxis involves an adequate mental 
hygiene program in the hospital, serving as a change 
of environment and getting the patient away from 
home and business worries. Occupational therapy 
diverts attention and prevents further introversion. 
Patients for psychotherapy or psychoanalytical work 
must be carefully selected with reference to whether 
they will cooperate.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

252. Heinz, W. Psychiatrie. Ein kurzgefasster 
Leitfaden an der Hand historischer Beispiele fiir 
die Gebildeten aller Stinde. (Psychiatry. A short 
manual with historical examples for educated readers 
of all professions.) Hiils b. Krefeld: Thorraduran- 
werk, 1934. Pp. 35. RM. 0.90.—This is a popular 
scientific textbook of psychiatry. An outstanding 
feature of the book is the extensive use of data taken 
from literature and history. The description of every 
mental disorder is followed by historical examples.— 
W. Heinz (Stade). 


253. Jackson, A. H. Psychological consideration 
in the treatment of the neuroses. Ann. intern. Med., 
1934, 8, 214-219.— R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


254. Kelchner, M. Die Frau und der weibliche 
Arzt. Eine psychologische Untersuchung auf Grund 
einer Umfrage. (The woman and the female physi- 
cian. A psychological investigation on the basis of 
a general inquiry.) Leipzig: Klein, 1934. Pp. 47. 
1 M.—The investigation concerns itself with the 
question whether the medical activity of the woman 
constitutes a special problem, or whether the woman 
physician plays a role toward her patients not unlike 
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that of the male physician. The questionnaire method 
was used. A few hundred women of all ages were 
requested to answer in writing, and anonymously, the 
question why, in cases of illness, they seek the medical 
advice of a woman and not thatofaman. 134 women 
complied with the request. It was found that the 
personality of the woman physician, which is able to 
satisfy the need for expression of a great number of 
women patients better than is that of the man, is by 
far the most widespread basis for the preference for 
the female physician. The woman physician is 
credited with more empathetic possibilities with 
regard to the suffering of the female body and mind, 
as well as more understanding of the practical attitude 
toward life_.of the woman, The minimizing of the 
feeling of shame is an important, but not the only 
factor for the selection of the woman physician. 
The mental restraint which many women feel, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, toward the male physician, 
may be dangerous and may influence injuriously the 
subsequent healing.—M. Kelchner (Berlin). 


255. Kirkpatrick, E. A. Mental hygiene for effec- 
tive living. New York: Appleton-Century, 1934. 
Pp. 387. $2.25.—This book is the outcome of lectures 
given under the Harvard-Boston University Exten- 
sion Service. It contains 15 chapters, some of which 
are: ‘Mental Health and Problems of Adjustment,” 
“Conditioning Experience and Mental Health,” 
‘Development of a Conscious Personality,”’ ‘‘Founda- 
tions of Efficient, Healthy Living,” ‘‘Mental Health 
Norms,”’ and “Diagnosis and Correction of Malad- 
justments.”” Each chapter is illustrated with numer- 
ous brief cases.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


256. Kiinkel, F. Die Tiefenpsychologie als Rahmen 
fiir die Gesamtbehandlung von Neurotikern. (Depth 
psychology as a setting for the total treatment of 
neurotics.) Zbl. f. Psychother., 1934, 7, 197-208.— 
Kiinkel discusses psychophysical totality from the 
standpoint of dialectic characterology and as a world- 
view. The treatment of the whole man in all his 
relationships as well as the exigencies of the times 
necessitate a change from the exclusive method of 
analysis to the inclusive therapeutic group. The 
composition, functioning and management of such 
groups, the problem of transferences, the crises inevi- 
tably produced by changes of aims are taken up. 
Treatment of the soul is central therapy, as con- 
trasted with partial or peripheral. It must always 
assume a priestly form. Exclusively central treatment 
is inadvisable because psychotherapists are inade- 
quate. The aim should be total treatment (both 
peripheral and central), although it is less than the 
ideal central treatment. Making central treatment 
possible is the function of the practical assistants. 
The leader must be a depth psychologist, or better, 
an “‘anthropologist’’ in the meaning of the older 
German philosophers.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


257. Levin, M. Narcolepsy and the machine age; 
the recent increase in the incidence of narcolepsy. 
J. Neurol. Psychopath., 1934, 15, 60-64.—Extending 
his interpretation of the narcoleptic syndrome in 
terms of Pavlovian principles, the author accounts 
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for the recent increase in the incidence of narcolepsy 
by the present-day demands for fine differentiation 
with consequent increase in cortical inhibition.— 
D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

258. Meier-Blaauw, R. Zur Genese der Renten- 
neurose. (On the genesis of compensation neurosis. ) 
Berlin: De Gruyter, 1933. Pp. 22.—(Not seen). 


259. Meinertz, J. Wissenschaftliche Haltung und 
Weltbild in der Psychotherapie. (Scientific attitude 
and representation of the world in psychotherapy.) 
Zbl. f. Psychother., 1934, 7, 220-240.—The extra- 
ordinary reserve of academic science toward psycho- 
therapeutic methods is due to the fact that their 
scientific structure is often questionable and unex- 
plained. Meinertz gives a metaphysical discussion 
of the structure of psychic being, the instinctive bases 
of the intellectual and emotional life and the relation- 
ship to psychic patterns; and finally the nature of the 
symbol. He follows Heidegger's existential philosophy 
and ontology. These concepts can be brought into 
scientific relationships because the soul transforms 
whatever it touches into representations or attitudes, 
while on the other hand science deciphers pictures. 
The central problem is the reconciliation of the 
rational and the irrational, and the most important 
step toward this is the study of the collective uncon- 
scious. The new order of our day is favorable to such 
an attempt. In psychology and psychotherapy there 
is danger of inflating the present sphere of scientific 
concepts, although the help of science is needed to 
widen our category system of psychic being.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


260. Meyer, A. The fourteenth Maudsley lecture: 
British influences in psychiatry and mental hygiene. 
J. ment. Sct., 1933, 79, 435-464.—The author dis- 
cusses (1) the genesis, meaning and importance of a 
psychobiological rather than psychophysical or 
psychophysiological conception of man, and what 
this conception owes to British thought, especially 
to Hughlings Jackson and Huxley; (2) the meaning 
of the resulting truly functional formulation ot 
pathology, in contrast to the traditional nosological 
medical thinking, and the help derived from a psycho- 
biologically open-minded science; (3) the resulting 
interest in the individual, and the development of 
mental hygiene, with the interesting share of Henry 
Maudsley and Mary Everest Boole in an important 
phase of its initiation; and (4) some essential perspec- 
tives of present-day psychiatry and mental hygiene.— 
R. Smith (Clark). 


261. Miiller, F. Die Wahnbildung bei Manisch- 
Depressiven und Schizophrenie. (Delusion forma- 
tion in manic-depressives and schizophrenia.) Bonn: 
Kubens, 1933. Pp. 30.—(Not seen). 


262. Miiller, J. Erforschung eines voralpinen 
Inzuchtgebietes mit familidrer Haufung von Schizo- 
phrenie, Psychopathie und Oligophrenie sowie 
anderen heredodegenerativen Merkmalen. (In- 
vestigation of a lower Alpine inbreeding region with 
familial incidence of schizophrenia, psychopathy, 
and oligophrenia, as well as other hereditary-degen- 
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erativesymptoms.) Arch. Klaus-Stift. VererbForsch., 
1933, 8, 247-294.—(Not seen). 


263. Page, J., Landis, C., & Katz, S. E. Schizo- 
phrenic traits in the functional psychoses and in 
normal individuals. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1934, 13, 
1213—1225.—“A questionnaire consisting of 50 typical 
schizophrenic behavior traits, as determined by a 
consensus of psychiatric opinion, was given to 100 
manic-depressives, 125 schizophrenics, and 240 
normal individuals. From the data collected, the 
following conclusions are offered: (1) The normal and 
schizophrenic groups possess on the average about 
the same number of schizophrenic traits . (2) An- 
alysis of individual traits fails to reveal a dichotomy 
of personality types underlying schizophrenic and 
manic-depressive patients.’’ Differences in the in- 
terpretation of personality may account for the lack 
of agreement between clinical observers and experi- 
mental workers. This analysis ‘indicates that either 
the questionnaire method is not a valid way to check 
the hypothesis [that the ‘‘total personality”’ is basic 
in the development of the disease syndrome ] or that 
the hypothesis is incorrect.’’ The questionnaire 
used is appended.— N. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


264. Perkins, R. M. Partial insanity. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1934, 25, 175-186.—The concept 
of varying degrees of insanity as a defense in criminal 
actions is discussed from a legal standpoint with 
numerous references from legal literature. It is 
recommended that the kind and degree of mental 
disorder which entitles the defendant to a verdict of 
not guilty be kept within rather narrow limits, but 
that the treatment of such prisoners after conviction 
shall be adjusted to afford the appropriate care for the 
individual case.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 


265. Pierce, A. H. The application of music in a 
Veterans’ Administration mental hospital. Occup. 
Ther., 1934, 13, 279-288.—Music may be used pas- 
sively, as in listening, or actively, as in singing or 
playing. The former tends to improve the hospital 
atmosphere and the latter to benefit the actual 
participants. In organizing an orchestra of patients 
there should be no severe discipline for mistakes in 
playing and there should be some easy numbers at 
every rehearsal or concert to avoid undue strain. 
Practice with an instructor is better than individual 
instrumental practice, and public performances out- 


‘side enhance the feeling of accomplishment.— H. E. 


Burtt (Ohio State). 


266. Pilipenko, P. D. K voprosu ob aktivnoi 
terapii kollektivnaya psikhoterapiya. (The problem 
of active collective psychotherapy.) Sovr. Psik- 
honevrol., 1934, No. 2, 137-139.—A type of psycho- 
therapy adopted at the clinic of psychoneuroses of the 
Psychoneurological Institute in Kiev is described. 
The general procedure is to have the physician read 
a lecture (20-30 minutes) on a theme of general 
interest, for instance on the significance of auto- 
suggestion. The patients then put questions to him 
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and if necessary he stimulates them by questioning 
each one individually.—R. Smith (Clark). 

267. Richter, C. P. Cyclic manifestations in the 
sleep curves of psychotic patients. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1934, 31, 149-151.—Three cases 
are described in which sleep was characterized by 
regular cyclic fluctuations at intervals of four to six 
days. It is suggested by analogy from cyclic changes 
observed in animals that the cycles in these patients 
may be attributed to a pathologic condition of the 
pituitary gland.—D. G. Marguts (Yale). 

268. Rosenbusch, E. Grundformen seelisch-geis- 
tiger Anomalien beim Kinde. (Basic forms of mental 
anomalies in children.) Manns pdd. Mag., 1933, 
No. 1373. Pp. 82.—(Not seen). 

269. Schulhof, F. Praktische Psychiatrie. (Prac- 
tical psychiatry.) Berlin-Vienna: Urban & Schwarzen- 
berg, 1934. Pp. 496. RM. 10, 11.—The book is 
directed primarily against a too broad and too ready 
disposition to diagnose, which many psychiatrists 
have acquired. Particularly it considers only that 
which is important for the practical physician; symp- 
tom details are not lacking. The book shows at every 
opportunity that one still thinks too little today of 
the possibility of a beginning psychopathy when a 
patient of about 40 years of age or more comes before 
the physician; and it shows that one has to think of 
such disturbances at first in terms of psychopathology. 
An attempt is made to redivide the former categories 
of dementia praecox; and a particular attempt is 
made to clear up much with regard to the disturbances 
of appetite (schizobulia, hypobulia, etc.) which have 
hitherto been understood with difficulty; in this way 
the classification of the patient will be narrowed as 
much as possible. Finally, caution is urged with 
regard to the diagnosis of psychopathy, paranoia 
and imbecility; for psychiatry ought never to be 
misused in order to cover up things or to hold the 
criminal guiltless. Psychiatry has an educative 
position, which can be right only if it is applied where 
it ought to be applied, which is the place of actual 
diagnosis of illness.—F. Schulhof (Vienna). 

270. Speer, E. Ergebnisse aus der psychothera- 
peutischen Praxis zum Typenproblem. (Contribu- 
tions from psychotherapeutic practice to the problem 
of types.) Zbl. f. Psychother., 1934, 7, 240-254.— 
Speer discusses his conception of the schizophrenic 
person. Although this type, the archaic man of the 
present, is entirely sound, it carries separatist tenden- 
cies. If these persons lose their equilibrium neuroses 
with schizophrenic coloring appear. These have, 
however, no connection with the disease dementia 
praecox, which develops on the basis of a schizophrenic 
personality only when toxins, probably of endocrine 
origin, are added. The most important characteristic 
of the schizophrenic person is his limited ability to 
find or maintain contact. This is a primary con- 
genital peculiarity. The author discusses the working 
out of this characteristic in the sexual sphere and the 
relationships of the first environmental circle, a more 
exact and inclusive term than Oedipus complex, as 
the conflicts are by no means always sexual and they 
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change with age, situations, and participants. The 
new Germany has declared war on every kind of 
separatist tendency.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

271. Stein, B. Zwangszustiinde und Schizophrenie. 
(Compulsive conditions and schizophrenia.) Bonn: 
Kubens, 1932. Pp. 24.—(Not seen). 

272. Stein, H. Ueber Pseudologia phantastica. 
(On pseudologia phantastica.) Bottrop: Postberg, 
1932. Pp. 31.—(Not seen). 

273. Stewart, R. M. Juvenile types of general 
paralysis. J. ment. Sci., 1933, 79, 602-613.—The 
main findings from the author's study of juvenile 
types of general paralysis are as follows: (1) About 
1% of all cases of congenital syphilis develop paralysis, 
the sexes suffering equally. (2) The age of onset is 
usually between the tenth and sixteenth years, and 
the duration longer than in the adult type. (3) Stig- 
mata of congenital syphilis may be entirely absent. 
(4) A general arrest of bodily development or in- 
fantilism is common. (5) The neurological signs 
differ from those of the adult type in the greater 
frequency of focal signs, complete immobility of the 
pupils, and the presence of optic atrophy in conjunc- 
tion with other signs of tabes. (6) Two types of the 
disease may be recognized. In one the patient has 
been defective from birth; in the other the symptoms 
appear in a child of normal development. (7) Ex- 
pansive and paranoid delusions are uncommon, the 
usual clinical picture being one of simple progressive 
dementia. (8) The laboratory findings resemble 
closely those seen in the adult type. A spirochetosis 
in the cerebrospinal fluid of the juvenile paretic has 
been recorded. (9) Treatment by induced malaria 
and arsenical preparations is seldom effective.— I. W. 
Karn (Clark). 

274. Stogdill,R.M. Neurosis as learned behavior. 
Psychol. Rev., 1934, 41, 497-507.—An attempt at a 
generalized definition of neurotic behavior capable of 
objective verification both by controlled experimenta- 
tion and clinical observation. Both psychoanalytic 
and organic theories of neurosis are rejected by the 
above criterion. A functional neurosis is defined as 
a disorganized or emotional form of behavior and a 
response conditioned to a remote and irrelevant 
stimulus. The author analyzes two cases of disor- 
ganized behavior and shows how one fulfils the criteria 
of the definition while the other does not. In terms of 
the social criterion, a functional neurosis is a dis- 
organization of behavior conditioned to a socially 
irrelevant stimulus. When such conditioning occurs 
with the more complicated forms of symbolic behavior, 
such as language responses, the psychoanalyst 
interprets it as repression of ideas. The psycho- 
analyst postulates ‘“‘mental conflict’’ and internal 
mechanisms, which the objective psychologist finds 
add nothing to the understanding of the clinical 
picture.—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 

275. Weisenburg, T. H. A study of aphasia: the 
Charles K.|Mills memorial lecture. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1934, 31, 1-33.—In this lecture 
are reported the general procedures and results of a 
four-year study of aphasia involving detailed examina- 
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tion of 234 patients. 60 patients with clear-cut 
aphasia were selected for examination with a battery 
of tests of speech, intelligence, educational achieve- 
ment, and special language functions. Their per- 
formance was compared with that of a group of 85 
normal adults of comparable age and educational, 
occupational and social class, and with groups of non- 
aphasics with different types of nervous disease. The 
extensive results cannot be summarized briefly. It 
was apparent to the author that “‘aphasia is not a 
unitary disorder, but a group of disorders represent- 
ing different types of disintegration within the 
language process, and sometimes involving changes in 
mental functioning beyond the language process.” 
The most satisfactory classification is fourfold: the 
expressive, the receptive, the expressive-receptive, 
and the amnesic disorders. The concepts of apraxia 
and agnosia likewise require reformulation. It is 
not possible definitely to localize the site of cerebral 
lesion in aphasia. However, the hemisphere involved 
was contralateral to the preferred hand in 95% of 
the cases.—D. G. Marquts (Yale). 

276. Whitehorn, J. C. The blood sugar in relation 
to emotional reactions. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1934, 13, 
987-1005.—A study of the blood sugar concentration 
in a group of 958 psychotic cases, of whom 32 were 
examined on occasions of extreme excitement. The 
author concludes that, in psychotic cases, ‘emotional 
excitement produces rarely, if at all, any rise in the 
fasting blood sugar.’’ The physiological mechanism, 
demonstrated in cats by Cannon, by which emotional 
reactions produce hyperglycemia is seldom, if ever, 
thrown into similarly excessive action in the emotional 
excitement of psychotic patients. ‘Presumably it 
is the large human cerebral cortex which is responsible 
for the inhibitory restraint.""— N. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

277. Williams, H. D., Angell, E. L., & Hannum, 
R. R. Meeting the occupational needs of problem 
children. Occup., 1934, 13, 146-152.—Description 
of the Children’s Village, a national training school 
for the study, education, and development of the 
problem child at Dobbs Ferry, New York. Initial 
study by physical examination, a series of mental, 
educational, and trade tests, a psychiatric interview, 
and family and personal history is followed by a trial 
period at one or more trades, varying with the indi- 
vidual. After extended training in the trade for which 
the individual is best fitted, the Village aids in job 
placement. Typical cases are described.—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). 

278. Winston, E. The alleged lack of mental 
disease among primitive groups. Amer. Anthrop., 
1934, 36, 234-238.—It is widely held that the condi- 
tions of modern life are conducive to the development 
of mental disorders, and that primitive groups are 
quite free from such disorders. The literature on 
primitive peoples, however, contains frequent refer- 
ences to pathological behavior in all parts of the world, 
and as the investigators are not as a rule trained 
psychiatrists, or primarily interested in cases of this 
kind, it appears that there is at least a certain amount 
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of mental disorder. The specific data on mental 
disorders offered by Mead in her study of Samoa 
suggest about 100 cases in 100,000, while United 
States census statistics give 245 patients per 100,000, 
a percentage reducible by about one half in rural areas. 
Mental disease increases with age, and the smaller 
proportion of older people in Samoa lower the pro 
portional amount of mental disorder. All of Mead’s 
cases are functional psychoses, which are often 
ascribed to the violent tempo of modern civilized life. 
The proportion being about the same in both societies, 
it does not appear that mental disorders are increasing 
with the complexity of culture—C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 

279. Wires, E. Adjusting the defective child. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1934, 4, 638-644.—A defective 
child enjoys greater freedom in a state or private 
school than he does at home. He is equal to his 
social environment in such schools, and is not urged 
to levels beyond his ability. His training is adapted 
to his ability. If academic work and vocational 
training are too hard for him, he gains satisfaction 
through service to others even more handicapped than 
he. As a result of this training the child can be re- 
turned to his community under supervision. If the 
home cannot understand him, he may be placed in a 
working home where the level will be one to which he 
can more easily adjust.—H. S. Clapp (Children’s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 

280. Zucker, K. An analysis of disturbed function 
in aphasia. Brain, 1934, 57, 109-127.—A detailed 
study of a patient with a post-traumatic amnestic 
aphasia is presented. The analysis and interpretation 
of the extensive findings are carried out with reference 
to the Gestalt principles of figure-ground, largely 
following Goldstein.—D.G. Marguis (Yale). 

[See also abstracts 6, 10, 57, 140, 148, 212, 222, 231, 

314, 325, 393, 396, 403, 406, 408, 410, 412, 418, 

419, 439, 459, 461, 464. ] 
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281. Alexander, J. Through failure to success. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1934. Pp. 231.—In 
Part I sources of human energy, hormic activity, 
emotions, instincts, sentiments, desires, successes and 
inspiration, inborn attitudes and capacities are 
discussed; also things that repress energy, such as 
discouragement, drudgery, etc. Part II treats of the 
possible advantages of failure, and Part III of how to 
Part IV sketches 
two notable persons whose lives illustrate the points 
made by the author; while Part V deals with a variety 
of handicaps to success, and advises how to overcome 
them—chiefly by will.—E. A. Kirkpatrick (Leomin- 
ster, Mass.) 

282. Cantril, H., & Rand, H. A. An additional 
study of the determination of personal interests by 
psychological and graphological methods. Character 
& Pers., 1934, 3, 72-78.—This study is the continua- 
tion of a study reported previously (see VIII: 1718). 
From a group of 60 cases, 6 subjects were chosen who 
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could be sharply characterized by Spranger’s classifi- 
cation according to their personal interests, theoretic, 
social, esthetic, political, economic and religious. A 
specimen of the handwriting of each was submitted 
to 26 graphologists and 26 laymen, who were asked 
to classify the authors in the same way as by the 
interest test. The average number of correct judg- 
ments by the graphologists was 3.8 and that for the 
laymen was 1.1. When compared with chance, 
C = .933 for the graphologists and C = .168 for the 
lavmen. It is concluded that there is a high degree 
of unanimity of judgment among numerous grapholo- 
gists, that there is a close agreement between grapho- 
logical methods and psychological methods, and that 
graphologists are more accurate than laymen, when 
the handwriting specimens are true representatives 
of personality types.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


283. Cattell, R. B. Friends and enemies: a psy- 
chological study of character and temperament. 
Character & Pers., 1934, 3, 55-63.—Two tendencies 
are revealed: (1) similarity favors compatibility, and 
(2) friends and enemies are related to the degree to 
which certain traits are possessed by the individuals 
in question. That is, the most popular individual will 
have moderately high temperament surgency, very 
high will-character and very low perseveration.— 
M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

284. Davis, A. Wird der Lebensstil eines Mensch- 
en von der Umgebung bestimmt? (Are an individual's 
fundamental attitudes controlled by his environ- 
ment?) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1934, 12, 123-125.— 
The author reviews the childhood influences and sub- 
sequent character of Anne Sullivan Macy, as related 
in Anne Sullivan Macy; The Story behind Helen 
Keller. She emphasizes the effect on Anne’s develop- 
ment of the remarkable personality of her mother. 
The circumstances in the Tewkesbury poor-house 
constitute for the author the “environment” which 
could not drag Anne down because of her own inner 
life. The previously fixated influences of the mother 
are not regarded as “environmental factors’’ in 
Anne’s personality development in the author's 
conclusion that personality is superior to environ- 
ment.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


285. Fischer,G. H. Ausdruck und Persénlichkeit. 
(Expression and personality.) Leipzig: Barth, 1934. 
Pp. xvi + 134. RM. 7.80.—This work is based on 
the results of modern typological investigations 
(especially on the integration typology of E. R. 
Jaensch). It is a theory of psychological structure 
of the phenomena of expression. The following basic 
principles are derived: (1) The “principle of the 
duplicity of expression” explains that in every expres- 
sive manifestation both a communication and an 
expression are contained. (2) The “principle of the 
differential symptomatic value of the various groups 
of expressive manifestations’ states that for different 
types different groups of expression are characteristic. 
(3) The “principle of the functional fixation of the 
expression,’’ demonstrated by a psychophysiological 
analysis of the expressive motor system, shows how 
the single somato-psychic functions are integrated 
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into the structure of the movement. (4) The “prin- 
ciple of the structural harmony of the understanding 
of expression” explains the empirical fact that com- 
plete understanding and reliable interpretation of 
expression are possible only if the person who shows 
the expression and he who observes it are of a similar 
structural type. The last chapter of the book deals 
with a discussion of the history of these problems. 
Bibliography.—G. H. Fischer (Marburg a. d. Lahn). 

286. Hart, H. H. The unhappiness of genius. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1934, 80, 410-429; 557-571.—In a 
study of 100 geniuses the author concludes that genius 
is a biological variant from the general average quali- 
ties of men, liable to be rejected or inadequately 
recognized by the group. Though genius is often 
associated with mental and physical ill health it is 
not dependent thereupon for its expression. Estimates 
of happiness in such cases as these are extremely 
speculative. Expression of suffering or unhappiness 
in work is not always indicative of the actual intensity 
of pain. The unhappiness of genius is not intrinsic 
but extrinsic, although sometimes purely neurotic- 
masochistic. The musician, poet, and writer are less 
harmoniously adjusted to life than the scientist, 
painter or statesman.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

287. Kerr, M. The Rorschach test applied to 
children. Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 25, 170-185.—The 
Rorschach ink-blots were presented to a large number 
of normal English boys and girls aged 7 to 12, to 
mentally defective boys and girls aged 11 to 14, and 
to boys and girls attending child-guidance clinics. 
Interpretations made by the investigator from the 
ink-blot results, without knowledge of the children, 
were found to agree with case histories and opinions 
of clinic workers. The children could be assigned to 
the Rorschach temperamental types, differing from 
each other in their test scores. The tests also gave a 
useful qualitative view of the child’s temperament. 
A relationship between the Rorschach criteria and 
intelligence was demonstrated. A table of means for 
the various groups of children is given.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


288. Lentz, T. F., Jr. Reliability of opinionaire 
technique studied intensively by the retest method. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 338-364.—An “‘opinionaire”’ 
devised by the writer to measure conservatism and the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory are the material 
used in this study. Item-by-item comparison of test 
and retest blanks reveals that 20% of the items are 
marked differently on retest. Assuming chance to be 
operative, this would indicate that but 60% of the 
items on a test are reliably marked. Yet the total 
scores on such tests cancel out many of the changes, 
so that test-retest and split-half reliability both 
average close to .93. ‘‘Change’’ scores calculated 
both for subjects and items show a wide range from 
subject to subject and from item to item. The total 
range was from approximately no changes, by a given 
subject or on a given item, to 40% of the possible 
changes. Such “change’’ scores show a fair reliability 
(split-half, uncorrected) of .65 for subject's scores, 
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and .38 for item scores. The “‘change’’ scores are a 
fair measure of reliability because the total number 
of changes (‘“‘change”’ score) correlates .51 with the 
net change (change in score). The number of changes 
appears to be maximal for subjects with mean scores, 
or for items of average incidence. The direction of 
the causal connection is not clear.—E. B. Newman 
(Columbia). 

289. Mead, M. The use of primitive material in 
the study of personality. Character & Pers., 1934, 
3, 1-16.—The study of personality may be approached 
through the study of primitive societies if certain view- 
points are kept clearly in mind. First, it must be 
understood that there is no typical or standard primi- 
tive man who represents all primitive societies and 
who differs qualitatively from civilized man. Second, 
each primitive culture must be studied as a whole. 
Third, each culture must be studied against the back- 
ground of the area in which it has been developed. 
Primitive material is valuable in the study of per- 
sonality because it gives a very wide range of different 
cultural patterns, and because such material is simple, 
homogeneous and accessible. It is urged that spe- 
cialists in the field of personality make use of those 
few cultures which are still unimpaired, because they 
are vanishing rapidly.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

290. Mitsui, T. [The relations of part and whole 
in expression. Jap. J. Psychol., 1934, 9, 5-37.— 
Experiments were carried out in order to know how 
we reproduce an object as a whole when only a part 
of it is given. As materials 20 portraits of famous 
cinema actresses were used. O's were presented first 
each of the whole portraits and then later their parts, 
for instance eyes, nose, mouth, etc., from which they 
were required to judge the whole character they take 
part in. It was shown that, if we take the temporal 
relation of presenting the stimuli into consideration, 
parts have proper bearings upon the entire structure, 
and this fact seems to depend on one hand upon the 
objective character of the stimulus and on the other 
upon the subjective personal disposition.— R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

291. Omwake, K. T., Dexter, E. S., & Lewis, 
L. W. The inter-relations of certain physiological 
measurements and aspects of personality. Character 
& Pers., 1934, 3, 64-71.—With few exceptions, the 
results of physiological tests (metabolism, blood pres- 
sure and temperature) bear no relation to the results 
of personality tests (intelligence, scholarship, extra- 
curricular activities and Bernreuter).—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 

292. Ruch, F.L. The differential decline of learn- 
ing ability in the aged as a possible explanation of 
their conservatism. /. soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 329-337. 
—The writer points to the fact that the decline in 
learning ability with increasing age is not constant 
for all types of material, but is greatest when the new 
material interferes or conflicts with previously learned 
material. It is suggested that liberalism or conserva- 
tism may be correlated to a considerable extent 
with such differences in learning ability, that is, with 
loss of plasticity. —E. B. Newman (Columbia). 


293. Sapir, E. The emergence of the concept of 
personality in a study of cultures. /. soc. Psychol., 
1934, 5, 408-415.—Any segment of human behavior 
may be regarded as an example of some phase of a 
cultural pattern or as an expression of the individual's 
personality. Individual interests of the observer often 
sharply determine the classification of behavior with 
respect to this dichotomy. It is probably of value 
to the individual first to institutionalize and later to 
personalize any particular behavior. Psychology on 
the one hand and anthropology or sociology on the 
other attain a false objectivity by considering either 
culture or personality alone abstracted from the total 
behavior which actually exists. It has come about 
that culture is regarded as the mechanical sum of 
certain bizarre or picturesque elements which are 
considered individually. To see the interrelation of 
formal cultural elements a view of personality or- 
ganization is required. Similarly, the development 
of single cultural patterns can be seen only as a part 
of particular personalities. The truly objective view 
will abstract neither of these aspects from the behavior 
in which they are imbedded. Revised values will be 
attached to known facts in such a system.—E. B. 
Newman (Columbia). 

294. Shacter, H. S. Personality tendencies and 
sustained attention in preschool children. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1934, 5, 313-328.—A coefficient of correla- 
tion of .67 was found between ratings on introversion 
and duration of sustained interest in simple situations: 
a coefficient of .74 was obtained with complex situa- 
tions. The ratings on introversion were obtained by 
means of the Marston personality rating scale. The 
reliability of this technique is discussed at some 
length. The writer believes that such personality 
differences as are revealed by these tests are more 
important than age and intelligence in determining 
sustained attention.—E. B. Newman (Columbia). 

295. Sicher, L. Versuch einer graphischen Dar- 
stellung psychischer Bewegungsarten. (An attempt 
to present various kinds of psychic reactions in dia- 
grammatic form.) Jnt. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1934, 12, 
96-104.—Since the constructs presented are not based 
on mathematical principles, but are purely imagina- 
tive creations, their scientific value may be questioned. 
It always seems a doubtful procedure to attempt to 
clarify one abstract or imaginary creation by another, 
or to explain one unknown by appeal to another 
unknown. Diagrammatic symbols arbitrarily chosen 


- but not representing the fixed relationships involved 


in the use of standard mathematical symbols may as 
easily lead to confusion and vagaries as to clarity. 
Their value always depends on the concepts sym- 
bolized, which in this exposition are very broadly 
generalized philosophical conceptions of five human 
types, the normal, the neurotic and suicidal, the 
psychotic, the criminal, and the genius.—O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 


296. Thibou, G. La science du caractére. L’oeuvre 
de Ludwig Klages. (The science of character. The 
work of Ludwig Klages.) Paris: Desclee de Brouver, 
1934. Pp. 250. 12 fr.—The book consists of three 
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parts. The first (four chapters) treats of the dis- 
coveries of Klages in the field of concrete psychology, 
and is entitled Klagesian characterology and Thomist 
psychology. The second part discusses the meta- 
physics of Klages, with particular attention to his 
enosiology. The third discusses the conceptions of 
Klages’ most important pupil, Hans Prinzhorn. Here 
we are given the practical applications of charac- 


terology. Three appendices are added: morals and 


characterology; Klagesian mysticism; and bio-biblio- 

graphical notes on the works of Klages and Prinzhorn. 

—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

See also abstracts 6, 217, 226, 263, 315, 317, 332, 
337, 339, 345, 350, 369, 378, 404, 456, 460. ] 
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297. Abel, T. M. Primitive and child mentality. 
A discussion of their significance. Awart. psychol., 
1934, 5, 273-289.—Various meanings of the terms 
primitive as distinguished from civilised mentality, 
child as distinguished from adult mentality, as em- 
ployed in the literature of the sciences pertaining to 
the study of man, are reviewed and discussed. The 
conclusion is reached that these terms are equivocal 
and have more significance anthropologically, ethically 
and logically than psychologically.—T7. M. Abel 
(Sarah Lawrence). 

298. Bloch, H. A. The concept of our changing 
loyalties. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1934. 
Pp. 319. $4.50.—This work describes the social 
individual, from whom emanate various phases of 
process, opinion and control, and the specialized 
aspects of these phenomena. Bloch sees this social 
individual in terms of a continuously creative process. 
The first section of the book sets forth the nature 
and compulsive forces of our choices and loyalties. 
In the second section the attempt is to concive the 
individuated process of the separate personality with 
its functional obligations. An attempt is made to 
answer the question: if the process of individuation 
is seen as a peculiarly creative, dynamic, ever-chang- 
ing experience, how may it, in terms of its socially 
objective correspondents, ever be known, much less 
controlled and predicted? This problem Bloch an- 
swers by fixing upon a series of formal concepts which 
will identify and fix moments in this changeful expe- 
rience. In his last section he uses the state as a testing 
point for these ideas.— L. Balsam (Clark). 

299. Bragman, L. J. Ludwig Lewisohn: psycho- 
analyst of literature. Psychoanal. Rev., 1934, 21, 
300-315.—Lewisohn has gleaned of the wisdom of 
depth psychology and applied this knowledge accu- 
rately and incisively. When he is sure of his ground, 
he unfolds his analysis in a manner hardly to be 
equalled by an adept psychoanalyst. His Expression 
in America is an unparalleled psychograph of Ameri- 
can letters. The use of psychoanalysis enabled him to 
view his own problems objectively, and to detach 
himself from them, creatively and probably clinically. 
It enabled him to apply a potent criterion to litera- 
ture, to ask whether it be neurologically conditioned. 
Having purged his own creative urge, he has done 
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likewise for American literature.—L. S. Selling 
(Eloise Hospital). 

300. Bros, J. [The child and crime.] Shr. Psy- 
chol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 257-274.—After discussing the 
nature of juvenile delinquency, its causes and cure, 
the author advocates as a solution special child 
legislation leading to the establishment of . istitutions 
for its treatment. The function of juvenile courts in 
such a setting is discussed.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

301. Clauss, L. F. Der germanische Mensch. 
Ein rassenseelenkundlicher Streifzug. (The Ger- 
manic man. An excursion into race psychology.) 
Rasse, 1934, 1, 2.—A review of a lecture given before 
the 13th congress of the German Society for Psy- 
chology, October 16, 1933.—D. Krieger (Leipzig). 

302. Cochrane, H. G., & Steinbach, A. A. Fifty 
recidivists in the Norfolk juvenile court. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1934, 18, 576-591.—This study aims to 
reveal the factors that caused the return of 50 children 
to the court on charges of delinquency. The following 
conclusions were drawn: The situation of the 50 
recidivists is not explainable solely on the basis of 
feeble-mindedness. The lowest intelligence ratings 
are not connected with the highest rate of recidivism. 
The lowest intelligence levels do not yield the highest 
number of types of delinquency. The greatest amount 
of recidivism occurs among children from poor or fair 
neighborhoods. Almost one-half of the recidivists are 
children not living with their parents. Some of those 
living with their parents come from homes torn by 
discord. The parent or parents of more than half of 
these recidivists are low-grade or mentally retarded. 
Of the 50 cases, 48 had parents whose social outlets 
were inferior and who were illiterate or of low-grade 
education. The parents of 36 cases are (1) on Federal 
relief, (2) unemployed, (3) aided by relatives, (4) 
sporadically unemployed, or (5) unemployed and 
receiving an inadequate income. 35 of the recidivists 
had failed in school.—H. S. Clapp (Children’s Vil- 
lage, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 

303. Elkind, H. B., & Taylor, M. One thousand 
delinquents. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1934, 18, 531-552. 
—One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents by S. and E. 
Glueck, as well as the article by Cabot in The Survey, 
give the impression of failure on the part of the 
juvenile-court-clinic movement. It offers nothing 
new on the question of early ‘‘danger signals,’’ nor 
is any new understanding given of the personality of 
the delinquent. It has contributed much, however, 
by bringing this field to the attention of the public. 
Although the evaluation of the work of the Boston 
Juvenile Court and the Judge Baker Foundation is 
of importance in so far as it pertains to these two 
organizations, it is of little value when applied to the 
juvenile-court-clinic movement. The Gluecks and 
Cabot have been criticized for over-emphasis of the 
statistic ‘‘88.2% post-treatment recidivism.’’ Such 
emphasis should be given no place in research; more- 
over, it is not justified by the data in the book. The 
conclusions are not borne out by the Gluecks’ evidence 
or by the methods used by them. The fact that two 
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additional researches are necessary to uphold the case 
adds more force to the criticism that contrasting 
samples were needed before inferences could be 
drawn. The above criticisms are answered in detail 
by the Gluecks.— H. S. Clapp (Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 

304. Ellis, H. Précis de psychologie sexuelle. 
(A compendium of sexual psychology.) (Trans. by 
R. Bouvier.) Paris: Alcan, 1934. Pp. 432. 35 fr.— 
Sexual psychology, as defined by Ellis, signifies the 
psychology of the sexual instinct and not a psychology 
differentiating the two sexes. The book is a summa: , 
of seven volumes of studies of sexual psychology and 
constitutes an introduction to the psychology of sex. 
A glossary of special terms and a bibliography are 
given.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

305. Facdéoaru, H. Soziale Auslese. (Social selec- 
tion.) Cluj: Huber, 1933. Pp. 277.—(Not seen). 


306. Fishman, J. F. Sex in prison. New York: 
National Library Press, 1934. Pp. 256. $3.00.—The 
effects of segregation from the other sex through 
imprisonment are discussed from a number of angles. 
Sex is uppermost in the mind of the prisoner because 
of his previous unrestrained sexual gratification, total 
or partial absence of employment in prison, the greater 
proportion of homosexuals in prison, greater oppor- 
tunity for day-dreaming, and the youthfulness of the 
prison population. In ‘‘co-ed"’ prisons it is almost 
impossible to prevent the two sexes from correspond- 
ing and sometimes cohabiting. Illustrations are given 
to show the driving force of sex. Homosexuals amount 
to 30 or 40% of the prison population. Onanism is 
also prevalent. The worst phase of the problem is 
the initiation of young men into homosexuality, which 
tends toward character deterioration. Means of 
alleviating the problem, such as work, physical exer- 
cise, facilities for reading, are not always available in 
state institutions and practically never available in 
county jails. This is not necessarily due to the inertia 
of prison officials but more often to the traditional view 
of American society that criminals are to be punished 
and not coddled. A brief review is presented of what 
other countries have achieved towards the control of 
the problem; also three appendices suggesting what 
might be done in America.—G. J. Giardini (Pitts- 
burgh). 

307. Flemming, E. G. The nature of interesting 
conversation. Engl. J., 1934, 23, 636-639.—Ratings 
of 84 girls in the Horace Mann School with respect to 


46 items, including “‘interestingness in conversation’”’’ 


disclosed that ‘‘there is no association between inter- 
estingness in conversation and good nature, excita- 
bility, modesty, loyalty, courtesy, sympathy, fairness, 
smiling countenance, or beauty.”” But “there is a 
definite and positive association with sense of humor, 
amusing, individuality, well informed, wide interests, 
intelligent, lively, competent, clever, cultured and 
original.’’ Ratings were made by both teachers and 
students.—S. M. Stoke (Mount Holyoke). 


308. Frandsen, A. An eye-movement study of 
objective examination questions. Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1934, 16, 80-138.—‘‘This study attempts to 
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describe in both quantitative and qualitative terms 
how objective examination questions differing in 
type and by measured amounts of difficulty are read, 
as they are answered.’’ A modification of the Dodge 
apparatus for photographing eye movements was 
used. Eye movements were recorded for the reading 
of scientific prose and examination questions of the 
following types: wrong-word, analogy, multiple- 
choice, true-false, completion, and disarranged sen- 
tences. 66 college sophomores served as subjects 
for the examination. Results of the experiment rank 
questions in the following order of increasing percep- 
tion time: true-false, completion, multiple-choice 
analogy, and wrong-word. This rank also holds with 
slight exceptions for eye fixations and for average 
number of regressions. The duration of pause was 
found to vary only slightly from one type of question 
to another. The slight relationship was discovered 
between levels of difficulty of the questions and th 
eye-movement measures. ‘‘The two most general 
differentiae distinguishing the reading of objective 
questions from the prose reading are the more an- 
alytical sequence of eye-movements and the striking 
variety of procedures employed in reading the ques- 
tions."’ A review of the literature in this field is given 
and 37 titles are appended in the bibliography. 
F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 

309. Goitein, P. L. Footnote to an allegory of 
Bellini. Psychoanal. Rev., 1934, 21, 361-371.—The 
allegory of the tree of life, in an attempt to rectif; 
a false graft on the family tree, may be found among 
the masterpieces of Bellini. His Christian Allegor 
has never been explained satisfactorily. This allegory 
is the realization of Bellini’s return to the mother and 
her acceptance by the world, becoming as little chil 
dren “entering the narrow way the Son first forced 
for men.’’ The mother becomes aggrandized at the 
expense of the hero; she is open to all men, but restored 
to her throne by the unconscious outcast.—L. S§ 
Selling (Eloise Hospital). 

310. Goldberg, W. A. [Illinois penitentiary and 
related laws. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1934, 25, 
103-114.—A description is given of the classification 
and segregation laws concerning Illinois male felons 
as provided by the state assembly in seven bills passed 
in 1933. The several penitentiary and reformator) 
plants in the entire state are consolidated into the 
“Tllinois State Penitentiary.”’ All convicted felons 
from the county criminal courts are received at two 
“diagnostic depots.’”” An examination is made by 
psychiatrists, physicians, psychologists, and a socio- 
logical staff working under the direction of the state 
criminologist, who recommend the transfer of eacl 
prisoner to the penal plant or division most suited 
to his individual needs.—L. Ackerson (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

311. Griswold, A. W. New Thought: a cult of 
success. Amer. J. Sociol., 1934, 40, 309-318.—New 
Thought had its main roots in the mesmerism o! 
Quimby and the transcendentalism of Emerson and 
the Concord group. It is a system of high-powered 
mental telepathy which holds that matter can be 
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spiritualized and brought under the complete domina- 
tion of thought, and, conversely, that all thoughts 


hecome matter. It appeared as a concerted move- 
ment in 1890 and by 1915 had achieved a prodigious 
crowth. By personal magnetism the adherent could 
attract, persuade, influence, or control his fellows, and 
success in business was assured. The bulk of the 
literature contains little but esoteric directions for 
making money. The very novelty of New Thought 
gave it popularity.— (Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

312. Hambly, W. D. Occupational ritual, belief, 
and custom among the Ovimbundu. Amer. An- 
throp., 1934, 36, 157-167.—This is a study of a West 
African group to determine the durability of the de- 
pendence of economic life on spiritual beliefs and 
magical acts. The group has been in contact with 
Europeans for three centuries. The foundation of 
economic life is nature lore concerning plants and 
animals, which is very detailed and extensive among 
men and scarcely less so among women. Hunters 
serve an apprenticeship and receive a magical initia- 
tion. Certain birds are tabu; charms are used in 
fishing. Hunting and fishing involve considerable 
magic and ritual. There is division of labor between 
the sexes, in modes of fishing, care of animals, agri- 
culture, and house building and handicrafts. Medi- 
cine men and medicine women must have a “‘spirit 
in the head”’ and are highly specialized. Their work 
is social and beneficent. Anti-social magicians for- 
merly existed. Medicine men still play an important 
role. Children’s games bear on the business of adult 
life. Men's games have a magical function. Music is 
in the hands of the men and is highly specialized. 
Beneath a thin veneer of European culture there is a 
strong persistence of indigenous custom and belief.— 
C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

313. Hess, M. W. The universal particular situa- 
tion in sculpture and poetry. Monist, 1934, 44, 255- 
261.—The author calls attention to the variation in 
emphasis on particular and’ universal which occurs in 
the different fine arts. Within the confines of each 
art there is a substratum of either particularity or 
universality which leads to its complement, though 
both are equally present in the end. In sculpture and 
painting the particular rises through several levels 
of meaning to universality. In poetry and in music 
the universal is primary and is then particularized in 
the interest of intensity and emotional value.—C. M. 
Diserens (Cincinnati). 


_ 314. Hulbert, H. S., & Sheehan, F. J. The rela- 
tion of the psychiatrist to the juvenile court. J. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1934, 25, 245-53.—The func- 
tion of child-guidance clinics and the psychiatrist 
is explained in a popular radio talk. ‘Our goal... 
is to catch these children [with behavior problems ] 
as early as possible, understand them, straighten out 
their kinks, and help them grow into upright citizens. 
... There are multiple causes of the tendencies 
toward delinquency and no one single generalization 
as to cause will explain all of the cases of conduct 


disorder."—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 
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315. Jenkins, L. B. Mental conflicts of Eurasian 
adolescents. J. soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 402-408.— 
Children of mixed European and Malaysian parentage 
find social adjustment in Malaya extremely difficult. 
Such matings are disapproved by the European cul- 
ture and to a lesser extent by the full-blooded Malay- 
sian culture, which exist side by side in this region. 
Serious mental conflicts are engendered in such 
Eurasians because of feelings of inferiority due to the 
social tabus, instability arising from lack of cultural 
allegiance, and insecurity caused by abnormal status 
of their families.—E. B. Newman (Columbia). 

316. Johnson, G. B. Some factors in the develop- 
ment of negro social institutions in the United States. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1934, 40, 329-337.—The assimilation 
of negroes into the white culture is attributable largely 
to the conditions of the first hundred years of slavery 
in the Upper South. White institutional complexes 
have tended to be adopted entire from the formal 
social institutions to the minor modes of everyday 
behavior. Cultural isolation, race prejudice, and 
economic drag have caused the intensification of those 
negro institutions which offer opportunities for leader- 
ship and self-expression within the negro group, 
particularly the church and the lodge. In view of 
the ever increasing likeness of white and negro culture 
there can be no possibility of negroes creating a 
unique type of culture in the United States.—(Cour- 
tesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

317. Johnson, W. The influence of stuttering on 
the attitudes and adaptations of the stutterer. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1934, §, 415-420.—Stutterers commonly 
believe that their disability is an important factor in 
their school and social adjustment, and they seem to 
prefer vocations in which they will suffer less dis- 
comfort. Tests with the Woodworth-House mental 
hygiene inventory do not show stutterers to be seri- 
ously maladjusted. Emotional and social maladjust- 
ments can hardly be considered the cause of stutter- 
ing.—E. B. Newman (Columbia). 

318. Keeler, L. Debunking the ‘“‘lie-detector.” 
J. criz:. Law Criminol., 1934, 25, 153-59.—The 
lurid manner in which newspapers and paper pulp 
magazines have described the results of criminal 
deception tests is deprecated. The journalistic term 
“‘lie-detector” is objectionable. Actually a number 
of familiar instruments are combined into one, more 
correctly called a pneumo-cardio-sphygmio-galvano- 
graph, or more commonly, polygraph. ‘The cardio- 
graph records the pulse wave, the sphygmograph 
records the blood pressure, the galvanograph records 
the galvanic reflex (which closely follows the activity 
of the sweat pores), and the pneumograph records the 
respiratory movements.”’ A brief description of the 
examination procedure is given, and the need of com- 
petent trained examiners is emphasized.—L. Ackerson 
(Institute for Juvenile Research). 


319. Kubo, Y. [The religious experience investi- 
gated by a retrospective method.) Trans. Inst. 


Child Stud. (Japanese), 1934, 16, 991-1014.—Sta- 
tistical treatments of 107 university and college 
students’ descriptions regarding their own religious 
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experience. It was found that in childhood the 
religious experience comes passively from imitation 
and suggestion, and satisfies itself with superficial 
formal religion; in early and true adolescence there 
takes place a pause or standstill in religious experience 

sometimes an aversion to it makes its appearance; 
in later adolescence a religious revival comes—the 
children find a conflict between their view of the 
real world and the religious view of the world, become 
critical and reflective, and seek to find reconciliation 
among several different views.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

320. Lehrer, L. [The psychology of play.] Shr. 
Psychol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 77-106.—The author dis- 
cusses in some detail the play theories of Schiller and 
Spencer, Hall, Groos, and Appleton. Arguments 
against each of these theories are offered. He proposes 
a theory which postulates a principle of organization 
which regulates the functional manifestations of the 
organism. Play is a definite relational system which 
has its own differentiating qualities and character- 
istics. Imaginative play and the difference between 
play and work are discussed in relation to this theory. 
—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

321. Levin, S. [The psychology of reading.) 
Shr. Psychol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 143-172.—A report of 
an experimental investigation which attempts to 
show the effect of the general structure of the object 
on the perceptual process and the significance of the 
relations of the different elements which enter into it. 
The reading of nonsense material was the method 
used. The author analyzes the significance of form 
of letter, auditory image, position of constituent 
element, supra-linear letters vs. linear, and other 
aspects for perception.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

322. Line, W. Education and socialization. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1934, 4, 598-603.—Today people need 
a knowledge of social trends more than ever before. 
The schools are contributing to a more “dynamic 
conception of socialization” than ever before. Greater 
emphasis is placed upon understanding ‘‘what human 
experience lies behind the concrete creations of artists 
of all kinds."’ The psychologies formulated by the 
Gestalt school and by Spearman are significant in 
reflecting the change in social and educational out- 
look.— H/. S. Clapp (Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.) 

323. Loudet, O. La historia de clinica crimino- 
légica. (The clinical criminal history.) Rev. 
tnol., B. Aires, 1934, 21, 209-240.—A clinical history 
is defined as ‘‘a chronological investigation of the 
endogenous and exogenous factors which have brought 
the subject to the act of crime, which is considered as 
a biological-social phenomenon.’’ Such a history 
ought to underlie any scientific study of delinquency. 
The steps in this type of history ought to embrace the 
medical clinical history of the subject, and also the 
current condition, including personality traits; the 
crime; and the change due to the treatment in the 
penal institution. All penal establishments ought to 
adopt a uniform model of clinical history. A com- 
plete form for such data is given.—R. M. Bellows 
(Ohio State). 
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324. Mather, J. The unconscious significance of 
fairyland. (II). Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1934, 12, 
16-32.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

325. McCartney, J. L. An intensive psychiatric 
study of prisoners; the receiving routine in the classi- 
fication clinic of Elmira Reformatory. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1934, 13, 1183-1203.—A prisoner entering 
Elmira Reformatory spends the first thirty days in 
the classification clinic, where he is given a series of 
physical, psychological and psychiatric examinations 
and where he is given opportunity to choose a trade 
to learn. Clinic conferences are held each week and 
the case of each inmate is considered at the end of his 
fourth week in the clinic by various prison officers 
physicians, psychiatrists, social workers, chaplain 
psychologists, vocational director and others con 
nected with the institution. The psychiatric and 
administrative or prognostic classifications used are 
outlined. After classification the inmate is trans- 
ferred either to the general reformatory population 
to the psychopathic clinic, to a state institution for 
the feeble-minded, or to a mental hospital. Tables 
are given showing the various findings of the clini 
in regard to religion and crime committed, number oi 
previous arrests, age at first arrest, place of birth, 
schooling, intelligence, and psychiatric classification 
The author feels that ‘‘prisoners should be dealt wit! 
as mentally sick individuals who because of some 
physical, social, intellectual or mental handicap have 
been adjudged anti-social. An indefinite stay in a 
correctional institution, not a penal institution, should 
be prescribed, and the stay in the institution should 
depend entirely upon the inmate's ability to get along 
in the outside world.’’"— N. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


326. Merton, R. K. Durkheim’s division of labor 
in society. Amer. J. Sociol., 1934, 40, 319-328.—The 
source of social life, according to Durkheim, is the 
similitude of consciousnesses and the division of labor 
The former is best evident among primitive societies 
where a ‘“‘mechanical solidarity,’’ evidenced by repres- 
sive law, prevails; the latter in advanced societies 
where populations evidence greater ‘dynamic den- 
sity,”’ and juridical rules define the nature and rela- 
tions of functions. In combating individualism and 
basing the existence of societies on a “‘consensus ol! 
parts,” Durkheim refutes his positivistic emphasis, 
which denies the relevance of ends to a scientific study 
of society. In his discussion of social ends is a latent 
anti-mechanistic trend. The theory of unilinear 
development is established on deficient ethnographic 
data. It assumes the absence of division of labor 
among primitive societies and of any ‘mechanical 
solidarity’’ among modern societies. Repressive and 
restitutive law Durkheim seeks to use as indexes ol 
mechanical and organic solidarity, but he does not 
establish with any precision the perfect associations 
which he assumes obtain between his types of solid- 
arity and of law.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

327. Oberg, K. Crime and punishment in Tlingit 
society. Amer. Anthrop., 1934, 35, 145-156.—Tlingit 
society is divided into three phratries and a number 
of clans, the latter being the more important func- 
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tional units in the life of the individual. Relations 
between individual and clan come out clearly in the 
matter of crime and punishment. In theory crimes 
are always against the clan and all individuals of the 
clan are equally responsible and may be punished in 
place of the actual criminal. Individuals are of 
different social status and economic value, factors 
which determine the particular lives or amount of 
property demanded by the offended clan as an 
equivalent of revenge. Offenses are divided into 
(1) crimes such as murder, adultery, and theft, where 
there was no penalty for the act committed within 
the clan, but only for outsiders, and (2) -crimes in- 
volving shame to the clan, such as witchcraft, incest, 
prostitution, and marriage with a slave, for which a 
clan inflicted death upon its members. The equal 
value of clan members of equal rank as objects of 
punishment led to many substitutions for the actual 
offender, provided there was difference of rank be- 
tween him and the victim. Shamans in the pay of the 
wealthy often frustrated justice. A curious type of 
ceremonial execution and a striking ceremony of 
reconciliation are described.—C. M. Diserens (Cin- 
cinnati). 


328. Ogden, R. M. Sociology and Gestalt psy- 
chology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 651-655.—A 
commentary upon C. A. Ellwood’s Methods in 
Sociology: A Critical Study. Ogden suggests that it 
would be well if the sociologists spent less time in 
criticizing the inadequacy of the behavioristic inter- 
pretations for their purposes, and more time in 
assimilating some of the constructive ideas of the 
Gestaltists. —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


329. Ojima, S. [An acoustical research on a boy 
with a memory for absolute pitch. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 
1934, 9, 109-117.—The boy, born in 1924, is now a 
2nd class pupil at an elementary school of Tokyo. 
Though no sign of musical inheritance from his 
parents is ascertained, his environmental conditions 
were favorable for his talent. Experimental results 
show that identification of single notes on a piano, 
a reed-organ, a xylophone and an oscillator, as well as 
analysis of intervals on a piano and reed-organ is 
very excellent. For the ability to produce tones 
designated by names a monochord was used. The 
largest range with which a tone was adjusted was 
11 v. d. and the smallest 1.5 v. d., always within a 
semi-tone. Thus he can be called ‘‘bipolar,” accord- 
ing to Weinert. It seems highly improbable that he 
judged with the aid of some indirect criterion, such 
as audition colorée, interval-hearing, or kinesthesis. 
What is the real psychological nature of his judgment 
is not clear now, and makes the problem of the 
author's future study.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


330. Orton, S. T. Some studies in the language 
function. Proc. Ass. Res. nerv. ment. Dis., 1934, 13, 
614-633.—Three levels of cortical elaboration can be 
distinguished in most of the sensory fields. The 
highest is concerned with language function and is 
characterized by the much greater physiological 
importance of the dominant hemisphere. These 
levels may be differentially impaired, the syndromes 
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being known as anesthesia, agnosia, and aphasia, 
respectively. Strephosymbolia, or special reading 
disability in children, is similar to the clinical picture 
of alexia but is not correlated with similar pathology. 
Strephosymbolics and children with special disabili- 
ties in writing, spelling or speech reflect an ambiva- 
lence of the cerebral hemispheres—a delay in the 
establishment of normal cerebral dominance. This 
concept has repercussions on the approach to aphasic 
syndromes, where an interpretation in terms of reduc- 
tion of physiological supremacy of the dominant 
hemisphere seems promising.—D.G. Marquis (Yale). 

331. Park, W. Z. Paviotso shamanism. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1934, 36, 98-113.—In this Nevada tribe 
shamans still operate but have less prestige than 
formerly. Shamans are of both sexes, and either 
inherit power or acquire it in dreams. The power 
usually comes unsought, but never during periods of 
mourning or at the birth of a child. Spirits, birds, 
animals and mythical beings impart songs and de- 
scriptions of a healer’s paraphernalia. Failure to 
respond to the dream call brings illness. In some 
cases power is deliberately sought by sleeping in cer- 
tain caves. Other kinds of power, such as luck in 
gambling, hunting ability, invulnerability, may be 
acquired in the same way. Some shamans go into a 
trance, but most do not. Shamans are aided by 
interpreters, both receiving fees. Some shamans are 
specialists; the best shamans were supposed to control 
the weather and possess the gifts of clairvoyance and 
invulnerability. Some shamans practice witchcraft, 
which consists in dreaming or wishing the illness of 
others.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


332. Pigors, P. Types of followers. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 5, 378-383.—A discussion of types of 
followers. Four types are suggested, classified on 
the basis of their ability and liking for the ‘‘cause.’’— 
E. B. Newman (Columbia). 


333. Preston, G. H. Social inoperability. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1934, 18, 591-597.—The writer sug- 
gests that social case working agencies adopt a new 
classification, ‘‘social inoperability.’’ Such cases 
should be treated with a minimum expenditure of 
time and effort. The time saved could be devoted to 
more profitable cases. Failure of case-work technique 
is not met easily by the social worker. More security is 
needed in social work. The worker must be “‘desen- 
sitized to an occasional failure.’’ If such a technique 
were established, a power of discrimination would 
grow up in social work not unlike that in the medical 
field that discourages meddlesome medicine.— //. S. 
Clapp (Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 

334. Rademaker, J. A. The Japanese in the social 
organization of the Puget Sound region. Amer. J. 
Social., 1934, 40, 338-343.—Cultural differences have 
tended to isolate the Japanese and make of them a 
discrete unit in the social organization of the Puget 
Sound region. A complementary economic organiza- 
tion has developed, and with increasing satisfaction 
in economic co-operation advantages in other types 
of relation between Japanese and whites are gradually 
being realized. Public education has been of special 
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influence in reducing cultural differences. No evi- 
dence can be found that racial characteristics in them- 
selves are responsible for prejudicial attitudes.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

335. Reche, O. Rasse und Gesittung. (Race and 
civilization. ) Rasse, 1934, 1, 20.—D. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

336. Redfield, R. Culture changes in Yucatan. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1934, 36, 57-69.—After noting the 
difficulties involved in an attempt to analyze a mixed 
culture into its principal historical components, the 
author describes a method of studying contemporary 
changes in culture, and offers a number of general 
conclusions. Through the simultaneous study of 
communities with the same basic culture but exposed 
to different degrees of outside influence, culture 
changes are studied directly and are available for 
immediate comparison with similar data. The pres- 
ent studies were made simultaneously in city, town, 
and remote village, and showed a transition from immo- 
bility, personal relationships, familial institutions of 
control, and sacred sanctions, belief in the gods, etc., 
in the village, to mobility, individualism, impersonal 
relationships, formal institutions, and reduction of 
religious activity and a mere reflection of the old 
beliefs in folklore, in the city. The approach to 
civilization is really deculturization, which varies 
inversely with the remoteness of the older culture 
center.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

337. Remmers, H. H., & Silance, E. B. Gener- 
alized attitude scales. J. soc. Psychol., 1934, =, 298- 
312.—The possibility of constructing more generalized 
or ‘‘master’’ scales which could be applied to any one 
of a given class of objects or values is suggested. 
Thus, in place of having separate scales for the mem- 
bers of the negro race and for members of the yellow 
race, a general scale would be constructed which might 
apply to any given race. Two forms of such a scale 
are presented for measuring attitude toward any 
subject of study in high school. No norms from the 
use of such a scale are reported.—E. B. Newman 
(Columbia). 

338. Rosemann, R. Registrierung von Vokal- 
kurven mit dem Kathodophon und dem Saitengal- 
vanometer. (Recording of vowel curves with the 
cathodophone and the string galvanometer.) Handb. 
biol. ArbMeth., 1939, Abt. 5, Teil 7, 871-878.—An 
apparatus which uses a membrane of any kind to 


record vowel curves does not give a faithful but a. 


somewhat distorted representation of the air vibra- 
tions which form the human voice. The cathodo- 
phone, used in radio transmissions, has no membrane; 
the place of the latter is taken by an air column which 
easily and adequately transmits all air vibrations 
audible to the human ear. These vibrations are then 
recorded on an Edelmann string galvanometer. The 
cathodophone and its theoretical principle are ex- 
plained. Several curves are shown as examples.— 
Z. Piotrowski (Columbia). 

339. Saldafia, Q. Biotipologia criminal. Ultima 
f6rmula de la antropologia criminal. (Criminal 


biotopology. Ultimate formula of the anthropological 
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crithinal.) Rev. Criminol., B. Aires, 1934, 21, 274-338, 
—A history of the concept of ‘‘type’’ is presented. 
The concept has been established in a somewhat 
scientific sense with regard to the morphological, 
organic, somatic (athletic, visceral, motor), ethnic, 
psychological, pathologic, morphogenetic, and func- 
tional types. The concepts of: “typical,” “‘typo- 
logical,” and ‘typological criminal’ (types and 
subtypes) are treated. Biotypes are divided into 
morpho-types, endocrine-types and psycho-types. 
The historical background and bibliographical refer- 
ences are indicated for each concept.—R. M. Bellows 
(Ohio State). 

340. Schonell, F. J. The relation between defec- 
tive speech and disability in spelling. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 4, 123-139.—In an investigation of 
105 cases of speech defect, no 1Q below 86, some de- 
gree of reading and spelling disability was found in 
91.2% of cases. Organic defects were less frequent 
than functional. Speech defects cause backwardness 
because of defective foundation in articulatory- 
auditory units. In every case there was evidence of 
accompanying emotional inhibitions and loss of 
confidence which affected reading, spelling and com- 
position. Stammering appears to hinder spelling 
achievement only where the nervous instability is 
severe.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

341. Schroeder, P. L. Classification of prisoners 
in Illinois under the laws of 1933. Springfield, [Il. 
State Department of Public Welfare, 1934. Pp. 8.— 
The official departmental instructions for classifying 
and segregating adult male felons are given. (See 
IX: 310.)—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 


342. Simpson, R. M. Attitudes of teachers and 
prisoners toward seriousness of criminal acts. J. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1934, 25, 76-83.—Separate 
cards containing a list of 45 criminal acts with con- 
densed definitions were ranked with respect to relative 
seriousness by a group of 200 penitentiary prisoners 
and a group of 272 school teachers. The rank-order 
correlation was .95, indicating a close agreement 
between the two groups of raters. One may thus 
conclude that ‘‘mere possession of the knowledge 
necessary to evaluate the relative seriousness o! 
asocial acts provides no guarantee that the individual 
will obey the law.’’ Prisoners convicted of robbery, 
burglary, and larceny tended to rate their own crimes 
as more serious than the teachers did, while sex 
offenders tended to minimize the seriousness of their 
own offenses. The ratings by the teachers correlated 
only .68 with the legal attitude of seriousness as 
represented by the severity of the prescribed sen- 
tences in Illinois law.—L. Ackerson (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

343. Strzygowski, J. Die notwendige Weitung des 
herrschenden Geistes vom Germanischen zum Indo- 
germanischen. (The necessary extension of the 
ruling spirit of the Germanic to the Indogermanic 
people.) Rasse, 1934, 1, 49.—Contribution to the 
problem of art and racial spirit.—D. Krieger (Leip- 
zig). 
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344. Taussig, F. W., & Joslyn, C. S. American 
business leaders. New York: Macmillan, 1932.—A 
statistical study, based on questionnaires. 56.7% 
of business leaders had fathers who were business 
men. 10% of the American population produces 
70° of its business leaders. Success achieved without 
help from relatives or friends appears to be more 
typical than success achieved with such help.—B. S. 
Burks (Columbia). 

345. Telford, C. W. An experimental study of 
some factors influencing the social attitudes of college 
students. J. soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 421-428.—The 
attitudes of college students toward the punishment 
of criminals were tested before and after courses in 
general psychology, educational psychology, sociology, 
and criminology. Shifts from a median value of 5.77 
before the courses were found in each case, being .31, 
46, .76 and 1.44 respectively. All the changes were 
in the direction of greater leniency. Club women 
revealed attitudes similar to those of students in the 
initial tests. Attitudes toward the church depend 
on religious faith (Protestant, Catholic, Jewish) and 
to a lesser extent on denominational affiliation. More 
active church members have more favorable attitudes. 
Differences between parents or parents and child 
in church membership may lead to unfavorable atti- 
tudes. Where differences between parents exist, 
the children have predominantly the same affiliation 
as the mother.—E. B. Newman (Columbia). 

346. Travis, L. E. Dissociation of the homologous 
muscle function in stuttering. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., Chicago, 1934, 31, 127-133.—‘‘In general, 
during normal speech the action currents from the 
two masseter muscles were identical, while during 
stuttering those from one masseter muscle were 
strikingly different from those from the other. These 
findings indicate a unified control by the central 
nervous system of the two sides of the speech mech- 
anism during normal speech and a lack of such control 
during G. Marquis (Yale). 


347. Travis, L. E., & Johnson, W. Stuttering and 
the concept of handedness. Psychol. Rev., 1934, 41, 
534-562.—In answer to the statements of Dunlap 
and Buford Johnson, that there is no relation between 
stuttering and handedness, except as handedness 
promotes emotional disturbance, the author reviews 
the literature pro and con. He formulates four major 
issues; (1) the relation of onset of stuttering and 
change of handedness; (2) the relation of stutterers 
to non-stutterers with respect to peripheral sidedness; 
(3) the differences in hereditary background in these 
respects of stutterers and non-stutterers; and (4) the 
central neurological aspects of sidedness in stutterers. 
Research studies show that change of handedness 
occurs with significant frequency in the history of 
stutterers; that stutterers differ most from right- 
handed normal speakers and least from ambidextrous 
persons In respect to peripheral sidedness; that there 
is more left-handedness in the hereditary background 
ol stutterers, especially among their parents and 
siblings; and that the cerebral organization in stut- 
terers is contrasted with that of normals in its high 
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degree of ambilaterality, a condition which is asso- 
ciated with considerable neuromuscular disintegra- 


tion. Any theory of stuttering which fails to account 
for these facts is unacceptable.—A. G. Bills (Chi- 
cago). 


348. [Various.] Studies in college teaching. 
Univ. Ore. Pudl., 1934, 4, No. 6. Pp. 11 + 151.— 
Studies in appreciation of art: John H. Mueller, 
Theories of aesthetic appreciation; a discussion of the 
scientific and experimental approaches to aesthetic 
appreciation. E. G. Moll, Appreciation of poetry; 
an experimental study conducted with one of the 
author's classes at the University of Oregon. N. B. 
Zane, Appreciation of the space arts; a discussion of 
the varieties of appreciation experiences and presenta- 
tion of an educational program in space arts apprecia- 
tion. Kate Hevner, Appreciation of music and tests 
for the appreciation of music; Section A, Summary of 
the psychological material, including a bibliography; 
Section B, Experimental and testing methods applied 
to the study of music appreciation; Section C, Tests.— 
R. Smith (Clark). 


349. Vossler, K. The spirit of language in civiliza- 
tion. (Trans. by O. Oeser.) New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1932. Pp. 247.—Vossler begins by distinguish- 
ing language, which can be produced only by a 
community, and conversation, which a single indi- 
vidual might produce. A language is not accounted 
for by environment, nor yet by race, but by use; 
but it is through language that races and nations 
fashion their peculiar spiritual characters. To sup- 
press a language is thus to suppress the spirit of a 
people. Language emphasizes cultural differences 
and thus causes differentiation. Even borrowings 
are a manifestation of cultural individuality. Changes 
in language reflect changes in intellectual life, and vice 
versa. This is exemplified by Vossler in the develop- 
ment of the Latin language from early history through 
the medieval period.—E. T. Mitchell (Cincinnati). 


350. Wegrocki, H. J. The effect of prestige sugges- 
tibility on emotional attitudes. soc. Psychol., 
1934, 5, 384-394.—50 Polish children in a Roman 
Catholic parochial school were subjects. They were 
tested by means of a list of words, names of persons, 
races, religions, etc., to which they indicated their 
like or dislike. After reading several pages of propa- 
ganda they were retested. Girls reacted more strongly 
than boys. Girls reacted more in a “sympathetic” 
direction, while the boys tended to react more un- 
favorably to the test list. There was a slight tendency 
for the more intelligent to change less.—E. B. New- 
man (Columbia). 


351. Wile, I.S. [Ed.] The sex life of the unmar- 
ried adult. New York: Vanguard, 1934. Pp. 320.— 
A collection of general essays on problems of sex and 
changing mores in the adjustments of the unmarried. 
The fields and authors represented are anthropology, 
Margaret Mead; biology, N. W. Ingalls; psychology, 
Ernest R. Groves; sociology, Ernest W. Burgess; 
economics, Mary Beard; medicine, Robert L. Dickin- 
son; law, Morris L. Ernst; morals, Horace M. Kallen; 
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literature, Robert M. Lovett; and conditions today, 
Lorine Pruette.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

352. Wilke, W. H. An experimental comparison 
of the speech, the radio, and the printed page as prop- 
aganda devices. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1934, No. 169. 
Pp. 32.—The investigation attempted to measure 
experimentally the comparative effectiveness of three 
propaganda _ techniques. Emotional propaganda 
material on four topics was presented by three tech- 
niques, (1) direct speech, (2) speech over a loud- 
speaker, and (3) printed text material, to three 
different groups in the case of each topic. Two scales 
were given two weeks before and one after a week. 
Each subject served in an experimental group on one 
topic and in a control group on another. Speaker 
technique had most striking positive effects, the 
loud-speaker was less effective, and the printed 
technique had least effect. Shifts from neutral points 
to a position of agreement with the propaganda were 
large. Changes of attitudes were more likely to shift 
from opposition to approval than to an undecided 
state. The loud-speaker technique produced the 
strongest negative effects. Attitudes which were 
moderately or strongly radical were more likely to be 
stable.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

353. Wolf, C. Die Kastration bei sexuellen Per- 
versionen und Sittlichkeitsverbrechen des Mannes. 
(Castration in sexual perversions and moral delin- 
quencies of the male.) Basel: Schwabe, 1934. Pp. 
300.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

354. Wood, M.M. The stranger: a study in social 
relationships. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1934. Pp. 295. $4.50.—This book is a sociological 
study of the new relationships which are formed 
when strangers meet, with especial emphasis on a 
group's reaction to the stranger. The method is 
analytical and interpretive. The field surveyed is 
an extensive one, ranging from primitive communities 
through rural groups and villages to the large cities. 
rhe book is divided into four main parts; (1) social 
relationships, (2) the stranger and the social order, 
(3) the stranger and the community pattern, (4) the 
Stranger and the specific situation. The general 
conclusion concerning the nature of the reaction of 
the group to the stranger is: ‘“The broad determinant 
throughout is the character of the values about which 
the group is organized and the degree to which the 
Stranger is adjudged an asset or a liability for the 
realization of such values, whether they pertain to 
kinship or to nationality, to expediency or to con- 
geniality."" A bibliography is appended.—R. E. 
Perl (Columbia). 

_355. Wulffen, E. Woman as a sexual criminal. 
New York: American Ethnological Press, 1934. Pp. 
528. $6.00.—The book contains 18 chapters, each 
of which is devoted to a discussion of various types of 
crime committed by women; each is illustrated with 
numerous case records.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

356. Yen, C.-Y. Crime in relation to social change 
in China. Amer. J. Sociol., 1934, 40, 298-308.—In 
the old Chinese society, individuals were confronted 
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with very powerful traditions, which determined 
behavior to the minutest detail, and were assured of 
swift punishment in case of non-conformity. Conse- 
quently crime, in the western sense, was not a serious 
problem. But recently China's social equilibrium 
has been so disturbed by the western influence that 
the old rules are no longer effective. The result has 
been a destruction of the old social institutions; 
different types of crimes have developed and increased 
along with other social problems. An analysis of the 
available material suggests that crime in China has 
been intimately involved with three distinctive aspects 
of social change. These three aspects are: (1) crime 
as conflict between law and the mores; (2) crime as 
the only practical way of making a living; (3) crime 
as a positive reaction to the failure of social control 
and as a response to social disorganization.—(Cour- 
tesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

[See also abstracts 18, 80, 104, 187, 212, 216, 236, 
248, 254, 264, 278, 283, 289, 293, 393, 364, 365, 369, 
390, 399, 430, 436, 438, 440, 443, 446, 447, 448, 460, 
467. 
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357. Bingham, W. V., & Moore, B. V. How to 
interview. New York: Harper, 1934. Pp. xvi + 308. 
$4.00.—This is a revision of the 1931 edition. It is 
addressed to interviewers, and deals with the uses, 
techniques, and reliability of the personal interview. 
A new section, which describes the interview from 
the point of view of the applicant for a position, has 
been added. Its purpose is to guide the applicant in 
his preparation for, and conduct during, the interview. 
Fresh illustrative material has been incorporated in 
the chapters ‘“‘The Interview in Education,’’ ‘The 
Interview in Social Case Work,”’ and ‘‘The Interview 
in the Mental Clinic.’ The chapter “Learning How 
to Interview’’ has been enlarged, and now contains 
75 suggestions to aid the beginner in developing a 
satisfactory interviewing technique. A bibliography 
of more than 350 titles is appended.—B. Casper (New 
York City). 

358. Darley, J. G. The reliability of the tests in 
the standard battery. Bull. Employment Stabilization 
Res. Inst., Univ. Minn., 1934, 4, 42-50.—Test scores 
of the standard samples of men and women in seven 
occupational groups, based on the proportion of each 
occupation in the total working population of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, were used for computing 
the reliabilities of the standard test battery. The 
battery, consisting of Minnesota Mechanical Assem- 
bly, Minnesota Spatial Relations, Minnesota Manual 
Dexterity, O'Connor Finger Dexterity, O'Connor 
Tweezer Dexterity, Minnesota Number Checking, 
Minnesota Name Checking, Pressey Classification, 
Pressey Verification Tests, meets the criterion of 
reliability for purposes of group comparison, and all 
except the mechanical assembly test seem adequate 
for individual diagnosis.—J. Steinberg (Columbia). 

359. Darley, J. G., & Rempel, H. D. Intercorrela- 
tions of the test scores made by individuals in the 
standard samples. Bull. Employment Stabilization 
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Res. Inst., Univ. Minn., 1934, 4, 48-50.-—The inter- 
correlations of the test scores of the standard battery, 
made by 334 men and 131 women, all unemployed, are 
pre sented.—J. Steinberg (Columbia). 


360. Hasdenteufel, J. E. Bestgestaltung der 
Arbeitsbedingungen an Bedienungselementen. Un- 
tersuchungen iiber das psychologische Optimum. 
(Optimum conditions of work for serving machines. 
Studies on psychological optimum.) Psychotech. Z., 
1934, 9, 12-23.—The problem was to use a type of 
work situation which includes some general principles 
occurring in many types of mechanical work, such as 
is found in serving and running engines, motors, and 
other types of machines, and with the aid of it to 
discover optimum efficiency. Two forms of a test 
apparatus were used, one having the parts in normal 
position, the other being constructed so that the 
position of the parts could be varied. Ten subjects 
were studied by the method of paired comparisons, in 
which parts of the variable apparatus were changed 
and compared with the normal apparatus. The 
differences in effort required for handling, say, a lever 
in these varied positions and in constant position, 
constituted the measure of efficiency. That position 
of the lever on the variable apparatus which gave the 
smallest index indicated the optimum working condi- 
tion. The findings may be briefly summarized thus: 
The optimum working condition varied according to 
the position of the several parts on the apparatus, the 
bodily position of the subject, and his energy. For 
the lever experiment it was found that the best posi- 
tion for operating the lever lies between five-eighths 
and six-eighths of an individual’s arm length.—C. 
Burri (Chicago). 

361. Jekulin, S. A. Rasvitie pervonachalnich 
navikov upravienie aftomobilem. (The development 
of first habits in chauffeurs.) Sovetsk. Psikhotekh., 
1934, 7, 138-148.—The study makes an attempt at 
finding new methods of training chauffeurs on the 
basis of psychological analyses for error and accident 
causation. The four groups of errors discriminated 
are due to: motor functions, sensory-motor coordina- 
tion, emotional stress, and lack of technical sagacity. 
Recidivism of errors is particularly stressed; five 
factors in this were established. In conclusion it is 
proven that the high points in training should stress 
the receptor rather than the motor functions.—L. S. 
Maeth (Moscow). 


362. Kaufman, O. P. K voprosu o ratsionalizatsii 
prepodovania graficheskoy gramoti. (Problems of 
rationalization of the teaching of graphics.) Sovetsk. 
Pstkhotekhn., 1934, 7, 99-120.—Kaufman and Miller 
carefully analyzed the psychological functions in- 
volved in the process of interpreting working drawings 
(graphics) of machinery in a FZU (factory school). 
The study proved that the process of interpreting 
graphics involved: (1) recognition of volume by means 
of a conditioned plane image; (2) the mental dissecting 
of volume into separate geometric elements; (3) es- 
tablishment of time, space and sequence of operations 
based on volume dissection process; (4) imagery of 
the changes in form in accordance with their sequence. 


360-366 


All these habits depended upon the growth of space 
imagery. On the basis of these analyses a new 
syllabus for the teaching of graphics interpretation 
was designed and applied. On the whole, the groups 
taught by the new syllabus showed better results in 
tests which required active forms of space imagery.— 
L. S. Maeth (Moscow). 

363. Lee, C. A. Efficiency and personal leader- 
ship. /Ium. Factor, Lond., 1933, 7, 401-407.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


364. Maule, F. She strives to conquer; business 
behavior, opportunities and job requirements for 
women. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1934. Pp. 
xvii + 298. $2.00.—This book, written for young 
women of high school and college age, presents the 
behavior requirements and ethics for those planning 
to enter upon a business career. Such topics as 
follows are discussed in Part I: business manners and 
ethics, the necessity for the impersonal point of view, 
general qualifications in training and personality, 
voice requirements, health, dress, objectional habits 
and traits, sentiments and emotions in business, gifts 
and invitations. Part II describes the job require- 
ments for four lines of work which at present seem to 
offer the greatest opportunities to women; namely, 
office work, merchandising, industrial activities in- 
volving the homemaking arts, and work capitalizing 
on such special talents as the graphic arts, writing, 
music, and the stage. Conclusions are backed by 
quotations from leading women personnel directors 
and employment managers. The final chapter pre- 
sents a bibliography of books and magazine articles 
bearing on these topics.—M. W. Kuenzel (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


365. Park, R. E. Industrial fatigue and group 
morale. Amer. J. Sociol., 1934, 40, 349-356.—Studies 
ia the nature of fatigue led to similar inquiry in regard 
to monotony and to the question of morale, more 
specifically industrial morale. What is needed to 
sustain morale is a body of industrial folkways. The 
modern factory is not a society. Industrial fatigue 
and lack of morale are due to some interference or 
failure to preserve the organic and social balance. 
What is true with regard to industry applies also to 
industrial civilization generally. Increasing mobility 
and industrial expansion have broken up the tradi- 
tional order and have not permitted the establishing 
of a new one. The ills of modern industrial civiliza- 
tion are cultural, not political, and are incident to the 
existing industrial regime.—(Courtesy Amer. J. 
Sociol. ) 


366. Pochtarova, R. E. K analisu ashibachnich 
destvi u pilota. (Analysis of pilots’ errors.) Sovetsk. 
Psikhotekhn., 1934,7, 161-166.—A standardized inter- 
view for pilots, with special attention to errors and 
their causes, was compiled. The author finds typical 
errors to be due to: weather conditions, hurry, sudden 
unusual emotional situation, motor trouble, etc. She 
further describes several case studies to illustrate the 
disturbance of psychological functions related to these 
errors. She claims that such analysis is of considerable 
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aid to vocational selection of pilots —L. S. Maeth 
(Moscow). 


367. Polak, N. I., Rappaport, B. I., & Rivlina, K. S. 
K voprosu o ratsionalizatsii metodov praisvotsvono 
abuchenia slesareiv FZU. (Rationalization problems 
of industrial education methods of fitters in FZU— 
factory schools.) Sovetsk. Psikhotekhn., 1934, 7, 
121-137.—Through an especially planned system of 
observation for apprentice fitters’ habit development, 
the authors revealed all the difficulties to be overcome 
before the proper skills could be acquired. Two groups 
of apprentices were studied. One group was taught a 
few elements frequently repeated, while the other 
group was taught many elements with very little 
repetition. The former attained more rapid and 
greater achievement. It was found, however, that 
the number of repetitions must be limited and methods 
of training should lead to the primary steps for 
automatization before a new step was attempted. 
Ihe slower learners also showed greater achievement 
in the former methods.—L. S. Maeth (Moscow). 


368. Taylor, W. H., & Darley, J. G. Intercorrela- 
tions of the test scores made by selected samples of 
unemployed men and women. Bull. Employment 
Stabilisation Res. Inst., Univ. Minn., 1934, 4, 51-55. 

Che intercorrelations of the test scores of the 
standard battery of the Research Institute, made by 
900 men and 250 women who were selected samples 
of the unemployed, are presented.—J. Steinberg 
(Columbia). 


369. Uhrbrock, R. S. Attitudes of 4430 em- 
ployees. J. soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 365-377.—The 
need for accurate measures of employees’ attitudes 
is stressed. A scale measuring the general or blanket 
attitude toward the employing firm was constructed. 
Sample items, reliability and means are reported. 
Foremen were found to be most favorably disposed 
toward the company, clerical help somewhat less, and 
workmen least. A slight but significant difference 
between the two sexes was found. The mean attitude 
was slightly favorable.—E. B. Newman (Columbia). 
[See also abstracts 79, 165, 171, 237, 376, 394, 403, 
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370. Anderson, E. W., & others. Teacher per- 
sonnel. Rev. educ. Res., 1934, 4, 255—352.—This issue 
reviews the research in the field of teacher personnel 
from November 1930 to December 1933, and a con- 
siderable amount of research prior to the earlier date 
mentioned. Topics covered are: teacher supply and 
demand; the measurement and prediction of teaching 
ability; recruitment for teacher training; the prepara- 
tion of teachers; teacher selection and placement; 
local residents and married women as teachers; the 
improvement of teachers in service; the teaching 
load; teaching combinations in high schools; the 
health of the teacher; teachers’ salaries; tenure of 
teachers; pensions and retirement pay. An extensive 
bibliography is appended.—S. M. Stoke (Mount 
Holyoke). 
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Research in school admin- 


371. Ashbaugh, E. J. 
1934, 28, 48-49.—S. W. 


istration. /. educ. Res., 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

372. Barr, A. S. On the timeliness of research. 
J. educ. Res., 1934, 38, 49-53.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

373. Barr, A. S., & Douglas, L. The pre-training 
selection of teachers. J. educ. Res., 1934, 28, 92-117. 
—Summary of recent theories and experimental 
studies. Bibliography of 172 titles.—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

374. Beatley, B. Achievement in the fundamentals 
in the reorganized secondary school. //arv. Teach. 
Rec., 1934, 4, 189-194.—A comparison of the achieve- 
ments of 684 pupils in the twelfth grades of six schools, 
three of which were reorganized and three of which 
were four-year high schools, showed that in some 
things a given school would excel and in others be 
excelled. There was no consistency about the re- 
sults. ‘‘The only conclusion which the foregoing 
results seem to support is that neither the reorganized 
school system nor the traditionally organized system 
has demonstrated its superiority over the other in 
furthering achievement in the fundamentals of read- 
ing, language, spelling, and arithmetic.’” An account 
of methods used and a table of results are given.— 
S. M. Stoke (Mount Holyoke). 


375. Betts, G. L. The influence of teacher tenure 
laws on supply and demand. J. educ. Res., 1934, 28, 
118-131.—Results of a questionnaire with 51,123 
replies of teachers in the elementary school system 
in the United States who had not been employed in 
the same school system the previous year.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

376. Boardman, C. W., & Finch, F. H. The edu- 
cational and vocational status of University of Minne- 
sota students having low college aptitude rating. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 447-458.—The study an- 
alyzes the academic records and vocational history 
after leaving college of 119 students who were in the 
lowest 40% on the College Aptitude Rating. 36 
college degrees were earned by students in this group. 
Considerable discrepancies exist between aptitude 
ratings and college grades. These students ‘‘have 
abilities that enable them to obtain employment in 
occupations of a much higher level than the general 
population.”’ ‘The achievements of these students 
who rank low on the College Aptitude Rating indicate 
clearly the failure of such measures to predict the 
success of individual students.”"—J. A. McGeoch 
(Missouri). 


377. Bouchet, H. L’individualisation de l’enseigne- 
ment. L’individualité des enfants et son réle dans 
Véducation. (Individualization in teaching. Indi- 
viduality in children and its role in education.) Paris: 
Alcan, 1934. Pp. 562. 50 fr.—The fact is not fully 
realized, says Bouchet, that children are entities 
conditioned by certain laws which teaching should 
take into account. The problems facing education 
demand the establishment of concrete sympathetic 
relationships between the budding individuality of the 
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child and the teacher. These relationships should be 
rationally planned for, special emphasis being laid 
on the auto-educative resources of each child, that 
is. on the individuality of each. The book consists 
of five parts: a discussion from the sociological view- 
point, individuality and its laws, the laws of indi- 
viduality in relation to practical pedagogy, the lesson 
of experience, and a historical division. An extensive 
bibliography and 16 pages of notes are given.— M. //. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

378. Brennan, J. H. Counselors’ corner: a mirror 
for students. Occup., 1934, 13, 159-162.—The 
author describes a method for enabling students to 
rate themselves in abilities, qualities, physique, and 
training, and also for informing them of the require- 
ments of the occupations, as used with 500 students 
in the guidance classes of the Junior High School in 
Amsterdam, New York.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


379. Caldwell, O. W., & Lundeen, G. E. Further 
study of unfounded beliefs among junior high school 
pupils. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1934, 36, 35-52.—200 true- 
false statements designed to measure the belief in 
superstitions previously found to be held by high- 
school students were given to 854 pupils (441 boys) 
of the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. The reliability of 
the test (odd-even) was .93. 75% of the statements 
as given were false and 25% true. The average 
number of errors, i.e., belief in superstition, was 35 
for the 7th grade, 22.5 for the 8th, 20.1 for the 9th, 
and 24.5 for the total. Girls are more superstitious 
than boys. The older pupils within a grade are more 
superstitious than the younger. An analysis of the 
results on each of the items is given in terms of per- 
centage of failure of the total group of each of 3 grades. 

J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


380. Cole, L. Psychology of the elementary school 
subjects. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. Pp. 
xvi + 330. $2.00.—Designed and written for imme- 
diate practical use by teachers, this book is more than 
a carefully edited selection of facts and theoretical 
principles. Each chapter presents fundamental 
philosophical and psychological principles necessary 
ior understanding the elementary school curriculum. 
Reading, spelling, the social sciences, arithmetic, 
problem solving, literary and artistic self-expression 
are discussed with definite suggestions and rules of 
procedure offered for class-room use. A chapter on 
the objectives of the elementary school provides an 
orientation for every teacher. Each subject is dis- 
cussed from the point of view of its dynamics, with 
suggestions for the diagnosis of difficulties and their 
remedial treatment. Criteria for good tests are given, 
with further recommendations for increased teaching 
eticiency. Each chapter has a selected bibliography. 
Charts and tables illustrate eye-movements of differ- 
ent kinds of readers, handwriting illegibilities, specific 
objectives of the elementary school, sample experi- 
ments in teaching methods, characteristic postures 
of left- and right-handed writers, and diagnostic 
records for arithmetical skills. There is a discussion 
of the advantages of an easy research program for 
teachers, and an appendix lists valuable diagnostic 
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tests with appropriate bibliographies.—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (Harvard). 

381. Coleman, A. Experiments and studies in 
modern language teaching. Chicago: Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1934. Pp. xi + 367. $2.75.—The final publi- 
cation of the committee appointed by the American 
Council on Education to study the status quo and 
significant current tendencies in modern language 
teaching in the United States and Canada, compiled 
and written (in part) by A. Coleman. R. H. Fife, 
chairman, in the first article, concludes that despite 
the survival of an ‘“‘outworn methodology” and the ill 
effects of the depression, a strongly aroused “‘pro- 
fessional sense’’ now exists among modern language 
teachers. A. Coleman, after a survey of recent 
language textbooks and school syllabi, indicates that 
in the future the former may be of greater aid to 
teachers striving for the reading objective, whereas 
the latter may remain conservative in spirit and 
inaccurate in detail. F. D. Cheydleur, on the basis 
of a survey of 13 colleges and 44 high schools using 
the ‘‘reading method”’ (which he defines) with the 
“Chicago French Series’’ texts, asserts that this 
method is preferable for the average two-year course. 
A. Coleman and others report that the Milwaukee 
experiment in reading was inconclusive, due to the 
impossibility of effecting adequate control of so many 
different classes. V. A. C. Henmon, long associated 
with experiments in language tests, supplies pertinent 
information about them and offers critical and 
bibliographical guidance to use of test-forms now 
available. A. Coleman, ina précis of four unpublished 
dissertations, substantiates the claims of the Vander 
Beke French and the Buchanan Spanish ‘Word 
Books” to excellence as reading vocabulary guiesd. 
The last three articles, Comparative Frequency List 
(based on the first thousand words in English, French, 
German, and Spanish frequency lists) by H. S. 
Eaton, A Syntax Count of the French Verb by J. D. 
Brennard, and The Syntax Count of Contemporary 
Spanish by A. Coleman, evidence much painstaking 
investigation.—D. M. Dougherty (Clark). 

382. Corey, S. M. Learning from lectures vs. 
learning from readings. J. educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 
459-470.—‘‘Immediate recall is better for materials 
students have read than for the same materials heard 
in lecture.’’ The two forms of presentation are prac- 
tically equal in effect upon recall after 14 days. The 
correlations between retention of materials read and 
vocabulary, reading and general psychological test 
scores were higher than those between retention of 
materials heard and these test scores.—J. A. McGeoch 
(Missouri). 


383. Courtis, S. A. Courtis standard research 
tests. Test 1: Addition combinations. Test 3: Multi- 
plication combinations. With announcement sheet 
and descriptive booklet. Detroit: Courtis Standard 
Research Tests, 1934.—Two “differential tests,’’ each 
calculated to rule out the motor activity of writing 
numbers and measure the mental activity of adding 
and of multiplying.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State 
Teachers College). 
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384. Davis, H. McV. The use of state high school 
examinations as an instrument for judging the work 
of teachers. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1934, No. 611. 
Pp. ix + 101.—The data are taken from the state of 
Minnesota, where approximately 100,000 pupils 
take state board examinations every year. The tests 
show slight superiority of pupils trained by teachers 
with insufficient professional training (not officially 
Possible reasons for this result are sug- 
gested. More than 10 hours of specialized college 
training for a teacher is not likely to be associated 
with a higher rating as measured by performance of 
pupils in state tests. Tenure of a teacher appears 
to be a result of her success in the state tests. Salary 
likewise is related to success in the tests. Teachers 
with two or more years of experience were better than 
teachers of less experience. Recommendations are 
given. The bibliography lists 24 titles—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Chicago). 

385. Douglas, M. L. Can study groups lead 
parents to a better emotional adjustment? ent. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1934, 18, 604-610.—Most parents 
seek only information when they come to study 
groups. This article examines the “possibilities of 
meeting in group situations the needs of parents who 
are ready to seek an integration or adjustment that 
goes deeper than the intellectual level.’’ The leaders 
should help create a situation in which the group 
members feel free to use their relationship to one 
another and to the leader as they themselves wish to 
use it. The material for discussions should be in- 
itiated by the group members. An instance is cited 
in which apparently irrelevant material was utilized 
for the gaining of insight by the members of the 
group. Study groups lead members to an acceptance 
of differences. From the leader's acceptance of her 
a member usually gains a security which enables her 
to bear the reactions of the other group leaders to 
herself and to the leader, as well as her own reactions 
to them and to herself.—//. S. Clapp (Children’s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 

386. Eliasberg,W. [Remarks on social pedagogy. } 
Shr. Psychol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 173-178.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

387. Freeman, F. N., & Buswell, G. T. Selected 
references on educational psychology. Sch. Rev., 
1934, 42, 383-388.—The second of a series of an- 
notated bibliographies dealing with educational psy- 
chology.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


388. Gould, G. Motives for entering the teaching 
profession. lem. Sch. J., 1934, 35, 95-102.—By 
means of a check-list device the writer attempted to 
discover the motives that were instrumental in leading 
450 students enrolled in the practice-teaching course 
at the University of Pittsburgh to select teaching as 
a life career. Exerting the greatest influence were 
found to be the following motives: interest in a 
subject, interest in children of secondary school age, 
and opportunity to be of service to others. Despite 


qualified ) 


“this evidence of genuine professional interest, there 
is the disturbing fact that 114 of the 450 students, or 
approximately 25 per cent, would have pursued other 


vocational activities had they been financially able 
to do so.’"’"—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

389. Gray, W. S., Lyman, R. L., Breed, F. S., 
Freeman, F. N., Tryon, R. M., & Parker, E. P. 
Selected references on elementary school instruction. 
II. Elem. Sch. J., 1934, 35, 131-146.—Listed and 
annotated by the authors, respectively, are 30 studies 
in reading, 22 in English, 11 in spelling, 4 in hand- 
writing, 22 in social science, and 17 in geography. 
P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

390. Hobson, C. S. Is instruction in the principles 
of honesty effective? Educ. Res. Bull., 1934, 13, 
78-87.—This article reports an experiment designed 
to measure the effectiveness of direct instruction in 
establishing an understanding of what constitutes 
honest conduct. The results were in favor of the 
experimental groups in all instances except one group 
of ninth graders.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 

391. Jordan, A.M. Objective tests on educational 
psychology. New York: Holt, 1934. Pp. 67. $.50. 
A series of seventeen true-false and matching tests to 
accompany the author’s Educational Psychology, 
revised edition.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State 
Teachers College). 

392. Kallen, H. M. Education versus indoctrina- 
tion in the schools. (Public policy pamphlet, no. 13. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 25. $.25.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

393. Karlan, S. C. Failure in secondary school 
as a mental hygiene problem. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1934, 18, 611-620.—31 students who had failed in 
secondary school were studied. Among students with 
high IQ’s, emotional problems accounted for the 
failures. In 9 cases failure resulted from feelings of 
inferiority and attitudes of timidity. 12 cases failed 
because -of emotional instability and emotional im- 
maturity. Their work was improved through guidance 
and the adjustment of the personalities was aided. 
In most cases a sympathetic teacher could handle 
the guidance. 28 students successfully completed two 
terms of work in one after they had previously failed 
the same course. Their confidence was increased by 
this and money was saved for the school system. The 
results of the study show that students of high IQ 
who fail in secondary school should be examined and 
treated from a psychiatric point of view.—J//. S. 
Clapp (Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 


394. Karpp, M. Vocations of college men, 1849- 


"1934. A study of alumni of the College of the City of 


New York. Person. J., 1934, 13, 158-168.—The 
author has made a study of the character and direc- 
tion of the careers of 8,020 City College alumni, 
about two-thirds of the total number in attendance 
at City College between the years of 1849 and 1930. 
Some of the facts emerging are: ‘Slightly more than 
one-quarter (25.8%) of the whole group have made 
education their life work. Almost as many, 24°¢, 
have followed the profession of law. A sixth (16.6°%) 
have adopted medicine as their career. Of the re- 
mainder, 5.5% have been engineers, almost 3% have 
served in the ministry, 1.5% have been dentists, 
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1% have entered journalism and 1% have been 
artists and architects.’’ Career trends are discussed 
and the data are presented graphically. ‘‘Major 
deviations during the past five years from previous 
tendencies are the rises in percentages interested in 
engineering, dentistry and journalism, and the decline 
in the proportion interested in law. There is a very 
apparent decrease during the last three years in the 
numbers going into education.’’—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
Clark). 


395. Keys, N. The influence on learning and reten- 
tion of weekly as opposed to monthly tests. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 25, 427-436.—The subjects were 
members of two sections in educational psychology, 
numbering 143 students each and matched for sex 
and initial knowledge of the material. The same 
tests given in the form of weekly rather than of 
monthly examinations result in a mean performance 
which is reliably higher by 12%. Retention by the 
group tested weekly is 7% superior as tested by a 
comprehensive examination administered without 
warning from 5 to 13 weeks after the corresponding 
periodic tests. Data are given concerning student 
preference for weekly or monthly tests and concerning 
the influence of frequency and length of assignments. 

J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


396. Kowarsky, H. [Nervousness and hysteria 
as pedagogical problems.] Shr. Psychol. Pedag., 
1933, 1, 1-30.—The author minimizes the importance 
which has been placed on modern civilization as a 
cause of neurosis. In order to avoid neurasthenia it is 
necessary to build up in the child strong ‘‘com- 
plexes." By “‘complexes’’ the author means a group 
of neurones which work in a definite direction and 
resist groups of an opposite character. Practically 
it means, among other things, that the education of 
the child should start very early—feeding strictly 
regulated, exaggerated demands strictly opposed, 
the sense organs exercised. Hysteria is not so easily 
curable by outside influences, but the right sort of 
education may accomplish a great deal.—D. Shakow 
Worcester State Hospital). 


397. Kubo, Y. [The correlation between marks of 
the entrance examination and marks of annual 
examination during four years after it.] Trans. 
Inst. Child Stud. (Japanese), 1934, 16, 845-860.—The 
orrelation between marks of the entrance examina- 
tion and those of annual examinations during four 
years of a middle school was exceedingly low. This 
comes from the fact that the calculation was done 
nly with marks of those who passed the entrance 
examination and not with those of all who went up 
to it. The correlation between the annual examina- 
tions was, on the other hand, very high, but it de- 
reased with the increase in interval between school 
years.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


398. Linton, C. Problems of the admissions 
Officer. Occup., 1934, 13, 156-158.—The problems 
ind functions of the admissions officer of a college 
hy university are discussed briefly.—R. H. Brown 
Clark). 
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399. Loudon, M. V. The required music course in 
the light of pupil ability. Elem. Sch. J., 1934, 35, 
103-106.—In a junior high school 83 of 125 pupils 
voted to omit the required music course. The Sea- 
shore Measures of Musical Talent were given to all 
students. Of the 42 pupils electing music not all were 
found to be talented, but the percentage who had 
average ability or better was decidedly higher than 
the corresponding percentage of those rejecting school 
music. ‘‘The data suggest that a sense of rhythm 
may be less important in whatever it is that causes 
children to enjoy the music period than are pitch 
discrimination and certain other abilities." The 
writer asserts that ‘“‘beyond modest limits require- 
ments in music should rest on the knowledge of the 
presence of ability that can be trained.”—P. A. 
Witty (Northwestern). 

400. Merriam, T. A. The relations between 
scholastic achievement in a school of social work and 
six factors in students’ background. Teach. Coll. 
Contr. Educ., 1934, No. 616. Pp. 136.—The source 
of data was the records of the 530 students who 
entered the School of Applied Social Sciences of 
Western Reserve University between 1916 and 1928. 
Scholastic achievement was measured by academic 
grades. The six factors each of which was used as a 
basis of division of the group into two parts were: 
(1) college graduation or not; (2) had taken courses 
in sociology and had not had such training; (3) a 
record of undergraduate extra-curricular activities 
and no such record; (4) entered directly from college 
and spent an interim of a year or more in some occu- 
pation; (5) from small communities and from large 
ones; (6) high undergraduate academic records and 
undistinguished records. The average grades in the 
professional school of each of these pairs of groups 
were compared and the statistical significance of the 
difference computed. Factors (1) and (2) and the 
undergraduate grades in social-science courses are 
the most significant. The bibliography lists 17 titles. 
The appendix contains 42 tables giving the basic 
data.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

401. Moose, C. A. A critical evaluation of review. 
Sch. Sci. Math., 1934, 34, 528-531.—An investigation 
of the effect of four review lessons on the final examin- 
ation and the amount retained after ten weeks. The 
author concludes that review is of chief importance 
in enabling the student to pass an examination and 
that one-half to three-fourths of the material is re- 
tained for ten weeks.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 

402. Morita, T. [A study of the estimation method 
of school children’s conducts.] Trans. Inst. Child 
Stud. (Japanese), 1934, 16, 831-844.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

403. O’Brien, F. J. How they choose vocations. 
Occup., 1934, 13, 126-133.—Discussion of the im- 
portance of mental-hygiene factors in a guidance 
program for boys and girls of elementary and junior 
high school age. ‘‘A vocational program, therefore, 
to be effective, must not only take into consideration 
special abilities and skills demanded by a given voca- 
tion; it must also evaluate the complete human being, 
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of which his specific vocational talents are only a part. 
As stated previously, the human being is an integrated 
system, and, regardless of the specific purpose for 
which we may study him, to evaluate him with any 
degree of accuracy we must recognize that his other 
abilities, likes and dislikes, social traits, attitudes 
toward life and habits, etc., all influence his success 
or failure on the job. In this article we have at- 
tempted to discuss, although in a very brief and 
necessarily incomplete fashion, some of the factors, 
other than special abilities, that are of importance in 
vocational guidance.’’—R. HH. Brown (Clark). 

404. Olander, H. T. Some characteristics essen- 
tial to an effective program of character training. 
Educ. Method, 1934, 13, 416-420.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

405. Parr, F. W. Teaching ways of study. J. 
higher Educ., 1934, 5, 377-381.—Criticizing the 
courses on how to study for their formal content, 
manner of instruction, and form of mass intruction, 
the author attempted a survey of courses on how to 
study and practices in various colleges, with the 
result that he limited his lectures to twelve items, 
involving motivation, health, use of time, and specific 
study techniques. A work manual was devised to 
indicate the purpose of each unit detail, also a study 
outline for the student in connection with certain 
work in his courses and the completion of an assign- 
ment. This left the greater part of the class hour 
free for discussion. The author reports improvement 
ranging from 5 to 75% in each of the skills referred 
to. He stresses as the greatest improvements the 
careful diagnosis of each student's needs on the basis 
of the tests and interviews, and continued motivation. 
—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


406. Patry, F. L. Some suggestions on a mental- 
hygiene program for schools and colleges. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1934, 18, 621-628.—Eighteen sugges- 
tions that have proved conducive to student welfare 
are discussed in some detail. These suggestions re- 
sulted from a round-table discussion on college and 
school mental hygiene at the annual meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association in May, 1934. 
The set-up of a college mental-hygiene personnel is 
outlined. The aims and method of procedure are 
presented.— H. S. Clapp (Children’s Viilage, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.) 

407. Peters, D. W. The status of the married 
woman teacher. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1934, 
No. 603. 
women are permitted to work in commerce and indus- 
try is reviewed. A survey is made of the school-board 
employment policies and of the action of organized 
groups of teachers affecting married women teachers. 
Previous studies on relative teaching effectiveness of 
married and single women teachers are reviewed. 
The married teachers of the state of Virginia are 
compared with an equal number of single teachers 
matched as to age, training and experience. The 
learning progress of the pupils of each group was 
compared by results on Parts I and II of the Otis 
Classification Test. The two groups were rated by 
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administrative and supervisory officers as to: (1) daily 
preparation, (2) teaching skill, (3) personality, and 
(4) professional growth. Questionnaires sent to the 
teachers yielded data concerning absences from illness 
and non-illness, training and daily preparation for 
specific teaching functions, teaching load (including 
out-of-class activities), dependents, recreation, par- 
ticipation in professional and civic organizations, and 
professional attitude. The study ‘produced no 
evidence that justifies a policy of discrimination 
against married women teachers as a class.”” Th 
bibliography lists 72 titles.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chi. 
cago). 

408. Pratt, G. K. Seeing the individual whole. 
Occup., 1934, 13, 108-113.—The widening gulf be 
tween vocational guidance, educational and personal 
counseling, and psychiatry is deplored. The guid 
ance expert and counselor cannot neglect the rela- 
tionships between aptitudes and educational needs 
on the one hand, and the whole life adjustment 
of their clients on the other. The author makes the 
point that guidance experts and counselors must 
consider emotional problems as part of their function 
and that their preparation and training should include 
technical knowledge for dealing with emotional mal- 
adjustments.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

409. Ross, R. T., & Pirie, M. The persistence of 
errors in successive true-false tests. J. educ. P: 
chol., 1934, 25, 422-426.—Three different true-false 
tests, A, B and C, of 20 items each were given thre: 
times at intervals of a week to a class of college stu 
dents. Test A was given without comment; at the 
conclusion of Test B the papers were collected and 
each item was read and pronounced “‘true”’ or “‘false” 
at the conclusion of Test C the instructor discussed 
each question in some detail. ‘It was found that more 
errors tended to persist when no answers were given 
than when the answers were read or discussion al- 
lowed, but that there was no significant advantag 
of discussion over answers or vice versa.’’ Discussion 
of the questions, however, tends to forestall the 
occurrence of new errors on subsequent testings.— 
J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

410. Ruggles, A. H. Mental hygiene in colleges. 
Occup., 1934, 13, 140-145.—The author surveys 
mental-hygiene work in colleges and finds that colleg: 
students are often saved from serious nervous oF 
mental illness by the mental-hygiene service which 
has been established in some of these institutions and 
which has continued to spread during the depression 
—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

411. Schliebe, G. Reifejahre im Internat. Das 
Chronikbuch einer Internatsklasse aus den Jahren 
1915-1922. (The period of puberty in a boarding 
school. The diary of a boarding school class from the 
years 1915-1922.) Leipzig: Klinkhardt, 1934. P, 
144. RM. 5.40.—The basis of this book is a diar 
extending over a period of 3 years and written by 4 
small group in a boarding school class. The motive 
to write this diary was an opposition to the teachers 
and the school (a training school for teachers). Ep 
sodes of the history of the class and of the schoo! 
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tricks and incidents relating to the class or the school, 
sneering remarks by teacher and pupils are carefully 
noted. The writer, himself a member of the class, 
explains the causes of the bad reputation of the class 
on the basis of a description of the changes of the 
class and of formations of groups during seven years 
in the boarding school. The book is of interest from 
the point of view of social psychology and juvenile 
research.—G. Schliebe (Giessen). 

412. Stern, E. Zur Psychopathologie des Erziehers. 
(The psychopathology of the educator.) Int. Z. 
Indiv.-Psychol., 1934, 12, 105-112.—A very practical 
discussion of a series of pathological trends often 
found in teachers and a consideration of their effect 
on the pupils. Timidity, lack of self-confidence, and 
pedantry in teaching methods aid in discipline are 
among the traits mentioned. If a child is to develop 
into a cheerful, well-poised, unprejudiced, vigorous 
adult, then those who are responsible for his training 
must possess the same traits. While it is not prac- 
ticable to analyze all teachers, those who have 
difficulties with their own social adjustment or in 
handling their pupils should present themselves for 
corrective treatment.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

413. Strang, R. Personal development and guid- 
ance in college and secondary school. New York: 
Harper, 1934. Pp. vii + 341. $4.00.—This book is 
the first of a series of four volumes dealing with vari- 
ous phases of personnel work. Its function is “to 
summarize the results of investigations relating to 
personnel work. It is intended for the use of spe- 
cialists in work with individuals, for research workers, 
and for teachers, whose part in the guidance of stu- 
dents is increasingly recognized.’"’ The introductory 
chapter considers the field as a whole, indicating 
sources of material, definitions, scope of the field, 
and the manner of selecting and summarizing the 
information. Personnel work in education is con- 
sidered in answering the questions: What constitutes 
personnel work? Who performs personnel functions 
in high schools and colleges? Is personnel work of 
value? Various techniques of determining admis- 
sions to colleges are considered from the standpoints 
of use and predictive value. Needed research is 
indicated. Types of orientation programs are outlined 
and discussed. Educational guidance is a considera- 
tion of choice of curricula, courses and college. A 
discussion of “investigations in which the major 
emphasis is upon failure and success in academic 
work” is included in the chapter on educational 
guidance. A bibliography of 618 titles is included.— 
C. A. Whitmer (Pittsburgh). 

414. Taggert, L., & Haefner,G. E. Two methods 
of teaching Macbeth. Engl. J., 1934, 23, 543-553.— 
wo classes studied Macbeth—one by the student 
guided method and the other by the ‘“‘teacher-ques- 
tion-answer’’ method. An objective test was used 
to measure the results. Those taught by the student 
guided method were found considerably inferior. A 
discussion of the limitations and techniques of the 
experiment is given.—S. M. Stoke (Mount Holyoke). 

415. Thorndike, E. L. Improving the ability to 
tread. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1934, 36, 1-19.—The chief 
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aims of reading in grades 4 to 9 are adding to the 
students’ knowledge of (1) vocabulary, (2) construc- 
tions, and (3) organization of large thought units. 
Means and methods of accomplishing each of these 
aims are discussed. Attention is also given to the 
fostering of interest in reading. The article is to be 
continued.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

416. [Various.] Report of conference on super- 
vised correspondence study. Scranton: International 
Textbook Co., 1934. Pp. 66.—A report of the con- 
ference held at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, August, 1934, for the purpose of formulating 
policies regarding the use of supervised correspondence 
as a practical means of enriching the high school 
curriculum. The report outlines the problems under 
discussion and also gives the names of participants 
in the conference, plus an extensive annotated 
bibliography.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 

417. Westfield, L. H. A study of verbal accompani- 
ments to educational motion pictures. Teach. Coll. 
Contr. Educ., 1934, No. 617. Pp. vii + 68.—To 847 
pupils of 25 fifth-grade classes were shown three talk- 
ing and three silent films on different science topics. 
The pupils had received no preliminary training in the 
subjects of the films. The verbal accompaniments 
varied with the showings as follows: (0) no explana- 
tion; (1) average length titles; (2) long titles; (3) 
method (1) plus teacher comment; (4) teacher lec- 
ture; (5) regular talking picture; (6) teacher-prepared 
explanation. Methods (1) and (3) were not used on 
sound films; method (5) was not used on silent films. 
Each class saw each film with each verbal accompani- 
ment at the rate of one a week. A test was given the 
day following the showing. With the silent films, 
methods (6), (4), and (1) were about equally effective 
and superior to the other methods. Method (2) was 
the poorest. With sound pictures, method (5) was 
superior. Pupils expressed a 5 to 1 preference for 
talking pictures over any other form of verbal accom- 
paniment. The bibliography lists 22 titles.—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Chicago). 

418. Wile, I. S. A mental hygienist looks at guid- 
ance and industry. Occup., 1934, 13, 114-125.—The 
concept of industry not merely as occupation, but also 
as environment vital in evolution of self and in 
development of greater capacities for the enjoyment 
of life, is discussed with special reference to guidance 
and counseling. Some of the mental-hygiene implica- 
tions of industry and occupation as factors in normal 
living are presented in the hope that they may 
stimulate vocational counselors to interpret occupa- 
tions in the light of their effects upon the systematic 
development of personality.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


419. Zachry, C. B. Mental hygiene programs in 
secondary schools. Occup., 1934, 13, 134-139.— 
Pointing out that “one of the great problems in 
guidance is the fact that those who do the guiding 
are prone to approach the individual from too limited 
a point of view,”’ the author urges strongly that a 
good guidance program in secondary schools should 
include cooperation of the staff group through staff 
conferences, advice from all the other faculty mem- 
bers, and reports from the psychologist, psychiatrist, 
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and visiting teacher, whose training should be that 
of a psychiatric social worker with special emphasis 
on school cases. The article concludes that ‘‘on the 
whole, it is this matter of emotional adjustment 
that has been most neglected by secondary school 
counselors and that forces us to recognize the need 
for better mental-hygiene programs in secondary 
schools.”’ R. H. Brown (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 18, 178, 224, 277, 279, 308, 322, 
340, 345, 348, 446, 450, 467. ] 
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420. Anderson, W. On a new method of comput- 
ing non-linear regression curves. Ann. math. Statist., 
1934, 5, 81-106.—Proof is presented that by using 
the series of Tchebycheff in treating regression prob- 
lems the results are the same as secured by Pearson 
and Yule, but with the advantage of performing the 
graduation successively for higher orders. This 
solution involves only the moment of the distribution. 
A technique for readily securing the desired values is 
presented together with numerical examples illustrat- 
ing the procedure.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


421. Arkin, H., & Colton, R. R. Statistical methods 
as applied to economics, business, education, social 
and physical sciences, etc. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1934. Pp. 177.—The aim of this book is to 
serve as a manual or outline, giving a condensed treat- 
ment of statistics as an aid to summarizing the detailed 
contents of large textbooks. Statistics applying to 
economic data as well as to the social and physical 
sciences are included. Topics presented include 
statistical series, frequency distributions, time-series 
analysis, correlation, the normal curve, theory of 
sampling, index numbers, collection of data, tables, 
graphs, and special techniques in education, psy- 
chology and biology. Each chapter is followed by a 
bibliography. There also is a quick reference bib- 
liography table giving page references to 16 standard 
textbooks for each chapter included in the manual. 
Technical appendices give the derivation of some of 
the formulas. A 47-page pamphlet containing tables 
of squares, square roots, cubes, and cube roots is 
bound with the manual.—R. E. Perl (Columbia). 


422. Baker, G. A. Transformation of non-normal 
frequency distributions into normal distributions. 


Ann. math, Statist., 1934, 5, 113-123.—An analytic. 


method of transforming non-normal distributions 
into normal distributions is developed. This allows 
the investigator to make approximations to the dis- 
tributions of the parameters in the original non- 
normal distribution.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


423. Dickey, J. W. Normalcy as a statistic. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 437-446.—It is asserted that 
the usual measures of an observed frequency distribu- 
tion “do not give an adequate picture when the 
distribution is to be thought of as a whole.’’ The 
paper defines ‘‘a quantitative measure of the observed 
frequency-distribution when it is thought of as a 
whole and in relation to the Normal Curve,”’ demon- 


strates the computation of this measure, and validates 
an easy approximation method of computation. 
J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

424. Enlow, E. R. Quadrature of the normal 
curve. Ann. math. Statist., 1934, 5, 136-145.—Ther 
are three formulas for the calculation of areas under 
the normal probability curve. This paper presents 
an outline of the mathematical development of thes 
formulas and determines the bounds of practical 
utility of each.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


425. Hendricks, W. A. The standard error of any 
analytic function of a set of parameters evaluated by 
the method of least squares. Ann. math. Statist 
1934, 5, 107-112.—Formulas are presented for secur. 
ing the standard error of any parameter of a curv 
fitted to data by the method of least squares. A 
numerical illustration is given and the results com. 
pared with values obtained by present formulas.— 


J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


426. Husson, R. Les méthodes statistiques en 
psychotechnique. (Statistical method in psych 
technics.) Bull. Inst. gén. psychol., 1934, 33, 86-89. 
The application of statistical methods to psychotect 
nics is a delicate matter, and their correct use demands 
a thorough knowledge of the general methods of math. 
ematical analysis as well as of probability calculations 
and mathematical statistics. Applied with care 
these methods offer psychotechnics a conjectura 
power which is absolute within the limits set in 
advance.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


427. Spearman, C. Analysis of abilities into factors 
by the method of least squares. Brit. J. educ. Psychol 
1934, 4, 183-185.—The author points out possibl 
fallacies in injudicious application of the method « 
least squares in factorization of test scores, and 
suggests a modified procedure.—K. M. Cowder 
(Stanford). 

428. Stephenson, W. Factorizing the reliability 
coefficient. Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 25, 211-215.—It 
is suggested that the reliability coefficient should bx 
factorized, and that in reporting tests it should be 
the practice to give not only the reliability, but als 
where possible, the factor saturations of the tests 
The simplest procedure is to give (1) the saturation 
of the test in the factor or ability it is purported t 
test, and (2) the saturation of the test in the factor 
peculiar to it, i.e. its form specificality. The reliabilit 
coefficient is given, on certain assumptions, }y 
Tob = Tag + It is necessary to obtain also the ¢ 
saturations of the tests in terms of acceptable ‘‘refer- 
ence” values.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England 


429. Thomson, G. H. On measuring g and s by 
tests which break the g-hierarchy. Brit. J. Psychol 
1934, 25, 204-210.—When two tests fit separate! 
into a hierarchy, but their correlation breaks it, the 
can be combined with suitable weights to measure ¢ 
If rag and rt, are found from separate hierarchies 
and if r.5 equals either the sum or the difference ©! 
Tag Tog and (1 — r°,,)4(1 — r%,)4, then the team of ¢ 
and 6 will correlate perfectly with g, and (with other 
weights) will also correlate perfectly with the speci! 
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factor which a and 6 share.—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

430. Tibbitts, C., & Stouffer, S. A. Testing the 
significance of comparisons in sociological data. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1934, 40, 357-363.—To explain the 
difference in parole violation rates of lone and group 
offenders, a large group of parole cases were suc- 
cessively subdivided as native or foreign born, as 
having or not having a previous criminal record, and, 
finally, as group or lone offenders. Among the foreign- 
born first offenders the difference in violation rates 
was significant; it was not significant, however, for 
recidivists. But a comparison between these two 
differences indicated that the absence of a previous 
criminal record was definitely associated with the 
lower violation rate of group offenders. A similar 
treatment of native cases showed that there was no 
such association between criminal record and presence 
or absence of associates. However, the difference in 
these differences as between native and foreign-born 
cases was significant and therefore would warrant 
further subdivision with an additional variable. This 
process of successive subdivision is suggested as a 
truitful method of sociological analysis.—(Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol.) 

431. Zoch, R. T. Invariants and covariants of 
certain frequency curves. Ann. math. Statist., 1934, 
5, 124-135.—This paper discusses the effects of 
(1) change of origin, (2) change of total frequency, 
and (3) change of scale. The form in which a solution 
can be written for a curve is covariant, the constant 
invariant. In certain problems considerable labor 
can be saved by the proper transformation of the 
equation.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


[See also abstracts 24, 409, 434, 435. ] 
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432. Kubo, Y. [The correlation between results 
of paper-tests and those of performance tests. ] 
Trans. Inst. Child Stud. (Japanese), 1934, 16, 741- 
754.—The fact that the coefficient of correlation 
between results of paper-tests and those of per- 
formance tests is very low indicates that they deal 
each with different abilities from those aimed at. 
heir practical value has not been studied enough, 
so it is not certain whether they are adequate as 
methods for testing abilities for the sake of voca- 
tional guidance.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

433. Lopuchin, D. S. Opit priminenia individual- 
nich ispitanii konstruirovania grupovova testa; figur- 
nie analogii. (Experience of applying individual 
training to group test construction ; analogous figures. ) 
Sovetsk. Pstkhotekh., 1934, 7, 149-160.—The author 
finds it expedient to include eight steps in his test 
construction: (1) psychological analysis of functions 
to be measured; (2) pretest; (3) elimination of crude 
defects found through individual application, analyz- 
ing processes as well as results; (4) experimental form 
to contain a surplus number of tasks; (5) final con- 
struction on a very large sampling, calculating the 
indices of difficulty in éach task; (6) arrangement in 
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several forms; (7) final correction by statistical means; 
(8) testing a typical group and establishing of stand- 
ardized norms. The author carries out his eight points 
successfully in compiling a figure-analysis test, with 
special attention to individual differences in methods 
of approach in solving the same tasks.—L. S. Maeth 
(Moscow). 

434. Piaggio, H. T. H., & Dallas, A.E.M.M. An 
analysis of recent tests of the two-factor theory. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 25, 217-220.—This paper 
describes a method of estimating the magnitude of 
the indeterminate part of g preferable to previous 
ones. It is applied to the data of Bonser, Stead, 
Kelley, Brown and Stephenson, and Murdock; and 
it is shown that the indeterminate part of g is small 
enough to give a fairly reliable analysis of the test, 
but large enough to give a possibly unreliable analysis 
of the particular individual tested.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

435. Piotrowski, Z. W sprawie matematycznej 
miary inteligencji. (A mathematical criterion of 
intelligence.) Kwart. psychol., 1934, 5, 383-393.—A 
discussion is presented of whether or not the assump- 
tions of Spearman's two-factor theory of intelligence 
are adequately tested by the tetrad criterion. As 
the ‘‘g’’ factor is probably the sum of a large number 
of heterogeneous factors and not a homogeneous 
entity, and as Godfrey H. Thomson has demon- 
strated that the tetrad criterion can be satisfied 
without any “g’’ factor being present, it would 
appear that the two-factor theory does not apply to 
all mental tests.—T7T. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


436. Sanchez, G. I. The implications of a basal 
vocabulary to the measurement of the abilities of 
bilingual children. J. soc. Psychol., 1934, 5, 395-402. 
—A comparison of the vocabulary used in giving the 
Stanford-Binet tests for the years III to VIII with the 
standard vocabulary used as a desirable goal for non- 
English-speaking children in the schools of New 
Mexico reveals the fact that many of the words in 
the test are not in the standard list. 82 unfamiliar 
words occurred in a total of 114 different instances. 
In view of the fact that few of the Spanish-speaking 
children actually master the full standard vocabulary 
during their first school years, their disadvantage in 
the test situation is apparent.—E. B. Newman (Col- 
umbia). 


437. Wenzl, A. Theorie der Begabung, Entwurf 
einer Intelligenzkunde. (A theory of aptitude, an 
outline of a science of intelligence.) Leipzig: Meiner, 
1934. Pp. 142. RM. 4.50.—Following an introduc- 
tion to the psychology of thinking, in which the 
author defines thinking as a non-associative, deter- 
mining tendency or will and in its true performance 
as an unconscious process, the Munich psychologist 
undertakes to place the numerous characterological 
theories of types alongside a science of intelligence, 
while he differentiates two chief lines of direction for 
the judgment of intellectual aptitude: the capacity 
and the intellectual temperament. The former he 
divides into a Ki, Ke, and K; capacity according to 
the strength of intellectual perception, abstraction 
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and breadth of the effective mind relations; the latter 
embraces the expressibility, spontaneity, tempo and 
lastingness of the thinking. This intrinsic intellectual 
disposition is to be placed in relation to the capacity 
of the memory, imagination and will and is to be 
joined into the texture of the total personality accord- 
ing to the degree of consciousness. Thus he obtains 
a closed direction system, which he compares to the 
best known theories of types of the newer psychologies 
(Kretschmer’s, Jaensch’s, Jung’s, etc.). The rest of 
the book treats the questions of: special ability for 
school subjects, the examination of natural endow- 
ment, the graphological estimation of intelligence, 
the proportion of geniuses and talented, and the 
problems of heredity, race limitations, capacity for 
development and educability of the intellectual 
ability. The book, intended for the psychologist and 
pedagogue, closes with a consideration of intellect 
and intellectualism in which the author turns against 
the current fashion of devaluating the mind.—A. 
Wensl (Munich). 
[See also abstracts 409, 427, 439, 451. ] 
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438. Allardyce, A. Wandering minds and wander- 
ing feet. Occup., 1934, 13, 153-155.—Interviews 
with 230 transient boys in Cincinnati, ranging in age 
from 13 to 25 and coming from 33 states, indicated 
a negative correlation between fathers’ and sons’ 
occupations, fathers’ occupations and sons’ ambitions, 
and sons’ occupations and sons’ ambitions. ‘There 
were 113 boys who were not yet fitted into their 
desired niche, 47 who were very indefinite, 22 who 
were students, and 7 on whom there were no data.’’— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 

439. Attenborough, J., & Farber, M. The relation 
between intelligence, mechanical ability and manual 
dexterity in special school children. Brit. J, educ. 
Psychol., 1934, 4, 140-161.—From results of testing 
subnormal children with a battery of verbal and 
non-verbal intelligence, manual dexterity and me- 
chanical ability tests, evidence is found that a com- 
mon factor g is measured by all. Correlations indicate 
that a group of but not single performance tests may 
be used when verbal tests are not advisable. Correla- 
tions were obtained between intelligence and (1) 
manual dexterity of .58, and (2) mechanical ability 
of .45. No other common factor than g was found 
between any of the performance tests and mechanical 
ability. 
pendent. A common factor other than g is found for 
six manual dexterity tests. Manual dexterity and 
mechanical ability show an interrelationship other 
than g.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

440. Bowley, A. A method of rating sociability 
in young children. /. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 266- 
269.—Measures of social index, of score in contact, 
and of social vocalization, were obtained and eval- 
uated. By this means a scale of sociability may be 
established.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


441. Bregman, E. O. An attempt to modify the 
emotional attitudes of infants by the conditioned 
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response technique. J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 
169-198.—Infants were presented certain objects to 
the accompaniment of a startling electric bell sound, 
and other equivalent objects to the accompaniment 
of a toy rattle and a music-box melody. A detailed 
program of single and double presentations was 
followed. Some changes in the direction of increased 
interest in the objects appeared in the course of the 
training; but no evidence appeared at all of a change 
to negative responses to objects frequently accom- 
panied by the bell or of a change to positive responses 
to the other objects. It is concluded that conditioning 
per se is not a cover-all explanation of emotional 
modifications in infancy.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

442. Biihler, C. Die Reaktionen des Sduglings 
auf das menschliche Gesicht. (The infant's reactions 
to the human face.) Z. Psychol., 1934, 132, 1-17.—A 
report and discussion of Eino Kaila’s experiments on 
70 infants from 2 to 7 months old, based on previous 
work showing that infants of that age react specifically 
to the human face by smiling. To the 3-months-old 
the human face is characterized in the front view by 
eye-nose Gestalt; but Kaila overlooked changes in 
expression of the eye itself, size of pupil, narrowing o/ 
eyelids, etc., which are more essential. The 5-months. 
old changes his smile to a serious expression when the 
face is turned sideways; perhaps because the head 
movement was followed. In the second 3-months 
period reactions to frowning and other changes in 
the eye-nose Gestalt are negative, while those 1 
changes in the mouth Gestalt show pleasure; probabl) 
because the former are unusual, the latter familiar 
Most imitation of facial expressions is spontaneously 
produced activity; only 15% showed real imitation, 
evidenced by the effort with which movements were 
produced. Biihler suggests that imitation may be a 
parallel to Cannon's ‘‘emergencies,”’ Jennings’ “‘trial 
and error,’’ and Preyer’s experimental movements.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


443. Bulley, M. H. An enquiry as to aesthetic 
judgments of children. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1934 
4, 162-182.—Responses of approximately 7000 
elementary and secondary school boys and girls toa 
questionnaire calling for expressions of esthetic judg- 
ment regarding nine pairs of common household 
objects indicate a decline in taste from age 10 to about 
13, then a steady improvement until the adult general 
level is reached. Both elementary and secondary gir's 
show a slight superiority to boys. Private school 
girls are superior to high school girls, due probably 
to better cultural opportunities at home.—K. \ 
Cowdery (Stanford). 


444. Danzinger, L., & Frankl, L. Zum Problem der 
Funktionsreifung. (Contribution to the problem 0! 
maturation of function.) Kimnderforsch., 1934 
43, 219-254.—Albanian children spend the first year 
of life in a basket, placed in a dark, usually window- 
less room with arms and legs tied so as to prevent 
freedom of movement. They have no contacts wit 
toys and other objects and most of the day are devoi¢ 
of any stimulation, though they can at times respon¢ 
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receptively to other persons in the room. Infants 
from 4 months to 1 year old showed an average 
developmental quotient of .93 on the Viennese tests. 
Few reacted spontaneously when given the oppor- 
tunity to do so; coordination was markedly poor; 
srasping movements occurred much later than is 
normal; only one infant in the second half of the first 
vear of life could crawl, though all could sit up with- 
out support; social reactions were decidedly advanced, 
probably due to large families and to the fact that this 
was the only familiar form of stimulation. Children 
over 1 year old were normal in social reactions, learn- 
ing ability and mental productivity, but retarded in 
coordination and expression. They were shy towards 
new objects, handled them clumsily, but showed 
interest and willingness, though depending on adults 
for help.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

445. Erwin, D. An analytical study of children’s 
sleep. J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 199-226.—Sleep 
records of 409 children from two months to fourteen 
years of age showed: less sleep than is ordinarily pre- 
scribed; girls’ sleep slightly longer than boys’; night 
sleep longer in fall and winter; some relationship 
between individual differences in day and in night 
sleep, between amount of sleep and socio-economic 
status, and (negative) between amount of sleep and 
age; less sleep in rooms with adults.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


446. Feitscher, P. R. E. Een geval van infantiele 
leeszwakte. (A case of reading deficiency in a child.) 
Ned. tijdschr. Psychol., 1934, 5/6, 250-267.—A seven- 
year-old, left-handed boy of normal intelligence, 
youngest of three children, showed marked retardation 
in reading and spelling ability. This was found to be 
caused by inferior sensory perception, combined with 
a narrow field of attention, and by a general asthenic 
condition. Much improvement was noticed after his 
physical condition had received proper care during 
the summer vacation, and without much practice. 
This suggests thorough medical examination and 
treatment of cases with marked reading deficiency.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


447. Frohman, B. S. The drama in the home as 
seen by the psychoanalyst. Arch. Pediat., 1934, 51, 
329-336.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


448. Funk, A. Film und Jugend. Eine Unter- 
suchungen iiber die psychischen Wirkungen des 
Films im Leben der Jugendlichen. (The film and 
youth. An investigation of the psychological effect 
of films upon the life of the young.) Munich: Rein- 
hardt, 1934. Pp. 174. Mk 6.50, 4.80.—In the ‘ntro- 
ductory chapter the author examines the structural 
element of the film and works out the essential differ- 
ences between the silent film, the sound film and the 
theater. A short survey provides an orientation con- 
cerning the creation of the films, the nature of the 
hitherto existing productions, and the legal provisions 
lor the elevation of the moral and artistic standards 
of film production in the new Germany. The author 
circulated a questionnaire among youths and edu- 
cators throughout Germany concerning the effect of 
films on the life of youth, and enlarges in the work on 
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the results obtained. Thus he treats the frequency 
and time of cinema visits, the motive, the observance 
of the admission prohibitions, the admission price, the 
companions of the youthful cinema-goers, etc. In 
the chapter on the manner of experiencing the films it 
it shown how intensively and how directly the youth 
experiences the plot. The greatest space is devoted to 
the discussion of the effect of the different kinds of 
films, such as the crime film, love, war, and society 
films, etc., on the life of youth. The discussion is 
illustrated each time with a great number of personal 
testimonies of youths and educators. In a single 
chapter Funk examines the effect of the film on the 
life of the youthful delinquent and supports his discus- 
sion with considerable factual material on prisons 
and institutions for the care of the young. A chapter 
concerning the film and the exterior style of life closes 
the psychological examination. In a retrospective 
summary the author comes to the conclusion that the 
film hitherto had mediated for the young people only 
a narrow educational and positive value. On the 
other hand, the demoralizing influence of the films, 
especially of the crime and love films, is evident. In 
a concluding chapter the author puts forward, on the 
basis of his findings, concrete requirements as to the 
pattern of the future film.—A. Funk (Trier). 


449. Gesell, A. An atlas of infant behavior: a sys- 
tematic delineation of the forms and early growth of 
human behavior patterns. Volume I: normative 
series. (With H. Thompson and C. S. Amatruda.) 
Volume II: naturalistic series. (With A. V. Keliher, 
F. L. Ilg, and J. J. Carlson.) New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1934. Pp. 922. $25.00.—This work is 
illustrated with 3,200 analytic action photographs 
selected from the systematic cinema records of the 
Photographic Library of the Yale Clinic of Child 
Development. Volume I portrays the growth of 
normatively characteristic behavior at fifteen lunar- 
month intervals, from 4 weeks through 56 weeks of 
age. Twenty-four behavior situations are delineated, 
as follows: (A) posture and locomotion (normative 
crib situations): supine behavior, prone behavior, 
stair climbing, sitting, standing and walking; (B) early 
perception and prehension (supine situations): dang- 
ling ring, rattle; (C) perceptual, prehensory and 
adaptive behavior (sitting situations): consecutive 
cubes, massed cubes, tower building, cup, spoon, cup 
and spoon, cup and cubes, pellet, pellet and bottle; bell, 
ring and string, ring, string and bell, paper and 
crayon, performance box, formboard, ball play, 
mirror. The successive chronophotographs were en- 
larged from individual 16-mm. frames. Times values 
and detailed accompanying text reconstruct the 
behavior patterns in dynamic sequence for objective 
analytic study. The infants were photographed nude 
under the controlled conditions of a photographic 
recording dome encased in a one-way vision screen. 
The underlying normative survey comprised 107 
children carefully selected from homes of middle socio- 
economic status. An associated volume Infant Be- 
havior; Its Genesis and Growth (Gesell, Thompson, 
Amatruda) reports in extenso the findings of the 
normative research, and this volume may be used asa 
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detailed handbook for the normative delineations of 
the Atlas. Volume II portrays the behavior of similar 
normal children under the natural conditions of 
domestic life. Feeding, bath, play, sleep, parent- 
child relationships, and social situations involving 
other children and adults are portrayed by seriated 
photographs selected from extensive 35-mm. records. 
secured with the aid of a specially 
designed domestic studio unit in which the mother 
carried through the accustomed routine of the infant’s 
behavior day. The naturalistic photographs and 
accompanying text are arranged in biographic series 
which depict individual differences. ‘‘The photo- 
graphic inventory is sufficiently comprehensive to 
afford a progressive natuzal history survey of the life 
and growth of the human infant. Fundamental life 
situations are pictured with special emphasis on feed- 
ing and the social aspects of child care. It is hoped 
that the pictorial data will also prove suggestive to 
those who approach the problems of human form and 
individuality from the standpoint of art.”’ Each 
volume of the Ad/as carries an explanatory, interpre- 
tive introduction (by Gesell). Brief chapters discuss 
underlying concepts, cinemanalysis of behavior pat- 
terns, observation arrangements, the normative be- 
havior situations, the naturalistic approach, the 
infant behavior day, photographic techniques and 
procedures. The photographs are reproduced by a 
full tone gelatine engraving process. Photographs and 
text are systematically arranged to constitute a source 
book for genetic psychology, an outline of develop- 
mental neurology, and a reference book for develop- 
mental diagnosis. The Afélas will also serve as a key 
to edited scientific and educational films listed in the 
bibliography. Both volumes are bound in a special 
steel spring binder 12 x 2 x 12 inches which permits 
convenient rearrangement of the loose leaves for 
seriated and comparative study. Individual leaves 
and sets of leaves may be readily removed for delinea- 
scopic projection. The plan and uses of the Aflas 
are described in the introduction to Volume I.— H. M. 
Thompson (Yale). 


450. Hatano, I. [The picture stories and sugges- 
tions to the education of drawings.] Jrans. Inst. 
Child Stud. (Japanese), 1934, 16, 811-830.—A study 
of comparison between verbal and pictorial expres- 
sions on the part of preschool children (40 children of 
a kindergarten) who were required to express several 
stories which were told to them. It is to be noticed 
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that for such younger children it is much easier to’ 


express a story told to them by means of a picture 

than by words. The results obtained might throw 

some light on the sphere of the education of drawings. 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


451. Hollingworth, L. S., & Kaunitz, R. M. The 
centile status of gifted children at maturity. /. genet. 
Psychol., 1934, 45, 106-120.—116 children who fell 
in the top centile (above 130 IQ) on Stanford-Binet 
were retested ten years later on Army Alpha. 82% of 
them were again found in the highest centile of score, 
the others all scoring high with none approaching 
average. This result affords a validation of the 
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predictive power of tests, and at the same time a proof 
of the constancy of intelligence levels of gifted sub- 
jects.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

452. Holub, M. Das kindliche Minderwertig- 
keitsgefiihl und seine Kompensation. (The sense o/ 
inadequacy in children and its compensation.) J/n/ 
Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1934, 12, 112—123.—Reviews 
reports of clinical consultations and treatments o 
five cases. These involved fears engendered by fami! 
situations. Myopia in mother and child and tuber 
losis were among the organic inferiorities serving as 
bases for fear in the child. In other cases no organi 
inferiority was demonstrable, but such factors as 
over-indulgence were found.—O. de We 
(Beloit). 

453. Isaacs, S. Rebellious children. 
Child, Lond., 1934, 83-85.—R. R. 
(Clark). 

454. Koga, Y. [The correlation between physique 
and physical capacity of children. Part II.) T7ra) 
Inst. Child Stud. (Japanese), 1934, 16, 861-896. 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

455. Pratt, K.C. Generalization and specificity of 
the plantar response in newborn infants. The re- 
flexogenous zone: II. Segmental patterning of re- 
sponses. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 22-38.— Move 
ments in 8 segments, toes to thigh, were recorded 
Mathematical possibilities of segmental combinations 
run to 6560, and anatomical possibilities must a; 
proach that number; yet a total of only 185 appeared 
Of these 50% were movements of single segments 
which furnished, however, only 6[% of all responses 
actually occurring; i.e., the more generalized th 
response the greater is the frequency of its occurrence 
A tabulated presentation of the frequency of elicita 
tion of some 25 different patterned responses at eac! 
of 13 different cutaneous areas offers further evidence 
of the non-specificity of the responses.—J. F. Dashiel 
(North Carolina). 


456. Ridenour, N. A. A study of the backgrounds 
of withdrawing children. /. educ. Res., 1934, 28, 
132-143.—Intensive study of the backgrounds of 3 
children representing problems of withdrawing and « 
group adjustment contrasted with those of 30 other 
children who ‘‘were well adjusted to the group and 
showed no withdrawing tendencies.’’ It was found 
that, although there were approximately an equa 
number of broken homes in each group, many more 
homes in the withdrawing group had been broken by 
divorce, desertion or separation than in the contr 
group. Also, from these broken homes, 10 children 
of the withdrawing group had been placed out, and 
only one from the control group. The control grou 
showed superiority in background in health, anc 
none of the parents were non-social. On the other 
hand the withdrawing group came from homes with 4 
cultural advantage.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania 


457. Rubin, I. [The conception of death enter- 
tained by Jewish children of school age.} Si 
Psychol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 355-368.—An investigatior 
of 500 Jewish children’s concepts of death by means 
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of the “dictionary’’ method. (The author asked them 
to define words associated with death.) The results 
are reported in relation to the parents’ occupations 
and in relation to urban-rural origin.—D. Shakow 

Worcester State Hospital). 

458. Schliebe, G. Zur Psychologie des Phasen- 
iibergangs zwischen Pubertat und Adoleszenz. (The 
psychology of the transition between puberty and 
adolescence.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1934, 47, 65-118.— 
fhe first part of this article consists of 17 letters 
written by an 18-year-old boy in a boarding school 
to a girl of about the same age. _ In the second part 
the author makes a detailed analysis of these letters.— 
K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

459. Schmideberg, M. Kindliche Neurosen. (Chil- 
dren’s neuroses.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1933, 7, 
1()6-219.—Neurotic symptoms may appear during 
he first weeks or even the first days of life. Often 
they vanish in later childhood; frequently they per- 
sist, grow and become more deeply fixed; or they may 
merely change their outward form. The vanishing 
of the symptom without apparent substitute does not 
necessarily mean that the conflict has ceased. The 
symptom may disappear during the period of latency 
5 to 8 years), due to the development of the ego, but 
vith the increased repression valuable forces may be 
permanently lost. The repression may be entirely 
shattered during the stress of puberty, or difficulties 
may not appear until maturity. Character abnormali- 
ties and sexual disturbances of adults are so frequent 
that it may be said paradoxically that the average 
man is not normal, or that the normal person is not 
sound. With a series of illustrations the writer shows 
the relationship between the child's fear or anxiety 
and character changes, inhibition (including intel- 
lectual inhibition), asocial conduct, hysterical and 
ompulsory symptoms. Other illustrations are given 
to indicate the probable course of such disturbances 
in adulthood, when the symptoms of childhood give 
way partially or completely to sexual disturbances.— 
J. J. Carlson (Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.) 


460. Schneersohn, F. [Social child psychology 
and the sociability of abnormal children.] Shr. 
Psychol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 107-142.—A preliminary 
report of an investigation at the Children’s Hospital, 
Randall's Island, New York. The author, in studying 
these abnormal children, used the two principles which 
he found at work in normal children. The first of 
these is the “group principle” which refers to the 
spontaneous small group formation of children. The 
second is the ‘play principle’ which refers to the 
characteristic expression of the child’s free activity. 
In both nervous and mentally retarded children the 
author found “‘loneliness.’’ However, whereas the 
retarded child's is of a static and elementary character, 
that of the nervous child is dynamic and reactive. 
(he author formulates a theory of play, discusses 
the content of play, and analyzes play expressions as 
indicators of personality.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


_ 461. Schneider, E. Neurotische Depression und 
Stehlen. (Neurotic depression and stealing.) Z. 
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psychoanal. Pddag., 1933, 7, 293-300.—A son of 
wealthy parents repeatedly steals money from his 
mother and from two boy companions. The money 
is spent for the most part on sweets. The analysis 
revealed a neurotic depression, traceable to two 
traumatic experiences in early childhood: (1) the 
birth of a younger brother, (2) a weaning trauma. 
In striving to master these traumata the stealing 
symptom appeared. A strong oral constitution was 
evident. The birth of the younger child occurred 
before the Oedipus desires had been mastered, a 
significant fact for the development of the patient's 
psychogenic depression. When he was made to 
understand the origin of his difficulties his recovery 
was rapid.—/. J. Carlson (Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.) 

462. Sterba, E. Ein abnormes Kind. (An ab- 
normal child.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1933, 7, 5-38; 
45-82.—The 5-year-old Herbert was brought to the 
writer with a diagnosis of infantile psychosis and an 
array of symptoms which made living with him in- 
tolerable. These included resistance to all medical 
examination, the enforcing of prohibitions on those 
about him, intolerable restlessness, megalomania, 
fears and anxieties, incomprehensible speech peculiari- 
ties, and eating difficulties. Most remarkable was 
his craving for knowledge and his mental precocity. 
The fact that weaning had been extremely difficult 
and that eating difficulties immediately followed, 
together with an inordinate eagerness for learning, 
pointed to a strong oral constitution, with fixation 
on an auto-erotic level. This prevented the establish- 
ing of normal relationships to outside objects. At 
this point the child had suffered a triple trauma: the 
birth of a younger brother, an ear infection involving 
long and difficult treatments, and attempted seduction 
by a servant girl. The symptoms developed to pre- 
vent the re-occurrence of these three experiences. 
Hence the speech peculiarities (belief in the magic 
power of words) and his identification of himself with 
anadult. The analytic treatment succeeded in reduc- 
ing his megalomania and in freeing him from his 
fears and anxieties and establishing normal relations 
with reality—J. J. Carlson (Aurora-on-Cayuga, 
N. Y.) 

463. Stone, C. P., & Barker, R. G. On the rela- 
tionships between menarcheal age and certain 
aspects of personality, intelligence and physique in 
college women. J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 121- 
135.—Age of onset of the menses in 338 state college 
and 258 university women was found not significantly 
related to scores on the Bernreuter test or to intelli- 
gence scores, though slightly related to height (posi- 
tively) and weight (negatively).—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

464. Tramer, M. Die Kinderpsychiatrie als medi- 
zinisches Sondergebiet und unsere Zeitschrift fiir 
Kinderpsychiatrie. (Child psychiatry as a special 
medical field and our journal for child psychiatry.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1934, 1, 3-7.—The editor explains 
the necessity of separating child psychiatry as a 
special field, on the following grounds: (1) In addition 
to the methods of investigation contributed by 
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somatic medicine there is a specific need for psy- 
chological needs and viewpoints, increasing with the 
child's age. (2) The neuroses, psychoses and psycho- 
pathic states of children differ in development and 
structure from those of adults. (3) Therapeutic 
requirements are not the same for the child as for 
the adult, and must be adapted to the child’s level. 
Suggestion will play a greater role. (4) The prognosis 
for the child also has its peculiarities. It must include 
the outlook regarding further growth, educability 
and even occupational or social possibilities. There 
is a special pathology relating to the neuropsychic 
field of childhood. As a supplement to this a psy- 
chological and somatic normology is essential for 
determining the abnormal. The age factor is im- 
portant in respect to the pathology as well as the 
development of the child. The child as a whole is 
thus to be studied.—J. J. Carlson (Aurora-on-Cayuga, 
N. Y.) 

465. Tramer, M. Elektiver Mutismus bei Kindern. 
(Selective mutism of children.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1934, 1, 30-35.—Two cases of selective mutism are 
described, the first reported by M. Krivohlavy of the 
Prague Pedagogical Institute, the second from the 
writer’s own experience. The latter case, a boy of 
eight years, displayed mutism in the presence of 
certain adults, including teachers; with certain other 
adults and children he talked freely. The family 
history showed pronounced shyness as a family 
characteristic, though not as extreme as the patient's. 
A conscious attitude of obstinacy was noted in the 
boy’s behavior, which on the whole made a distinctly 
abnormal, catatonoid impression. The preliminary 
diagnosis, substantiated by further observation, was 
as follows: a pathological fixation resulting from an 
exaggerated shyness conditioned by heredity, to 
which is added a supporting factor of active ob- 
stinacy. A complete cure (no relapse within two 
years) was effected.—J. J. Carlson (Aurora-on- 
Cayuga, N. Y.) 

466. Wallon, H. Les origines du caractére chez 
enfant. Les préludes du sentiment de personnalité. 
(The origins of character in the child. Forerunners 
of the feeling of personality.) Paris: Boivin, 1934. 
Pp. 267. 24 fr.—The book comprises three divisions 
which have a common point of departure (a return 
to the primary sources of psychic life) and which 
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are developed in practically a parallel manner without 
being juxtaposed at any time. The first part deals 
with emotional behavior; the second with conscious. 
ness and the individualization of the child’s body 
and physical being; and the third with consciousness 
of self.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

467. Wells, R. E. A study of tastes in humorous 
literature among pupils of junior and senior high 
schools. J. educ. Res., 1934, 28, 81-91.—A series of 
40 samples of humorous literature from a wide variety 
of authors was given to 400 children in grades 7-12 
in 5 schools in Syracuse and Solvay, N. Y. These 
were designated by judges as absurdity, slapstick, 
satire or whimsy. The results show that in all grades 
the rank order of preference was as named. Differ. 
ences in age and sex differences are discussed.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

468. Wiilker, L. Das einzige Kind. (The single 
child.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1934, 35, 324-326.—In 
attacking the problem of the single child and his rela- 
tion to the whole of his school environment, the 
make-up of the student group in its social respects 
as well as the type of school has to be taken into 
con: deration. The author reports on the single. 
chila group in a girls’ high school of a big city. Of 
a group of 527 pupils 146, or 27.5%, were single 
children. Three classifications were applied to the 
work of all pupils, namely, above average, average, 
and below average. In the total group of pupils 
18% of the work was above average, 68.7% average, 
and 13.3% below average. These figures, in the 
case of the single-child group, were 18.5, 68.0, and 
13.5%, respectively. With this slight difference 
between the two groups the often advanced theory 
seems to be disproved that single children usually 
place above average due to more favorable home 
conditions or to special coaching and attention 
bestowed upon them by anxious parents. Behavior 
in school and participation in school activities of the 
single-child group also deviates but little from that 
of the total group of pupils.—W. Reitz (Chicago). 

469. Yamashita, T. Berufseinstellung der 9-1! 
jahrigen Knaben. (Vocational attitudes of boys 
nine to eleven years old.) Jap. J. Psychol., 1934, 9, 
253-277.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

[See also abstracts 94, 109, 187, 268, 277, 279, 287, 

297, 300, 307, 314, 315, 350, 385, 402, 403, 411.) 
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